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We Moved to Alaska 


By Eva Knox WITTE 


| ad Knox Witte is the well-known author of children’s books, from ArRa- 
MINTA (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935) to SkookuUM (New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1946), published under the name of Eva Knox Evans. 
With her husband, Boris Witte, she spent the year 1945-46 in Alaska and is 


planning to return shortly. SKOOKUM is the story of an Eskimo boy and 
his husky. 


OVING to a house in the next block is a closet-cleaning, back- 
breaking chore. Moving to Alaska is something else again. 
here is first the problem of what to take. 
“The cloisonné,” we said, ‘‘and the two little Persian rugs. And 
what about Great-grandmother Mann’s dolphin dish?” 
“But that’s all,” we said. 
“The books, though,” we said. “We'll be lonely without a few 
of the books. And the records—we’ll need some music.” 


There was, of course, the record player that goes with the 
records. 


“But that’s all,” we said. 

“Isn’t it wonderful,” everyone said, “that you’re not a slave to 
things !”” 

When we finally reached Anchorage, we picked up fifty-three 
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packages of books from the post office, seventeen cartons from th} long 
express office, ten crates from the freight office, eleven trunks anipthe | 
suitcases checked through from the railroad station, and twely} dark 
boxes from the trunk of the car. We collected our five suitcases} to hi 
two typewriters, three gun cases, four brief cases, one fishing-roij SUPP 
case, one small case of silver, from our hotel room. We wer} wat 
ready to settle. elec 

The freight bill came to roughly three hundred and ninety dof B 
lars. We thought it a very lucky break that we weren’t slaves to} sup] 
things. you 

Actually, moving to Alaska catches you between Satan and the} in tl 
azure sea. For while express from the East Coast to interior} the} 
Alaska is approximately twenty cents a pound, with freight about} gro 
ten cents, prices of household commodities are so much higher than} find 
in the States, it’s hard to know what to do about furnishing a house] mic 


Consumer goods are plentiful in Alaska’s towns. In fact, there} ¥ 
is nothing that can’t be bought, if your savings account can standit} 
except labor and houses. But there are no dime stores where a} anc 
five-dollar bill can furnish you with kitchenware and china. Aaj the 
ordinary plain thick white china cup and saucer was seventy-five} pri 
cents apiece, a tin pie plate, fifty cents. fro 

Furniture for the furniture stores is shipped from Seattle as thef sta 
nearest point; and half-of it is damaged by the time it gets there} ma 
The consumer pays for damage as well as freight. The selection} do 
is definitely limited, and gives little scope for one’s taste idiosyn| dr 
crasies. The cheapest type of single mattress and springs alone we} Li 
found to be eighty-seven dollars. in 

Moving to a house in the next block presupposes a particular 
house to move into. Moving to Alaska doesn’t assume that at all.} ov 
You shove off; there you are thousands of miles from friends’ or} fo 
relatives’ spare bedrooms, and no place to live. The only recourse] tic 
is to build yourself. ch 

Take the “yourself” literally, please. Buy a lot, clear a space} Pt 
of spruce and cottonwood, hire a caterpillar to bulldoze a street,} ¢¢ 
order your lumber dumped nearby, get out the shovel and tool bos} if 
and begin. We did it. We watched many others do it too. The 
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long daylight nights of summer resound with the bang of hammers, 
the rasp of saws, as men put up their shacks against the winter 
darkness. There is no one to help even if you had the wherewithal 
to hire. Army contracts, big building contracts absorb the meagre 
supply of labor. There is no one to dig your well so you may have 
water, no one to paint, no one to lay foundations, no plumbers, no 
electricians. Like the Little Red Hen, you must do it yourself. 
Because of the hurry, because of the lack of an adequate labor 
supply, because of the difficulty and expense of getting materials, 
your ideas about housing standards gradually change as you live 
inthe far North. There are wealthy people. With few exceptions, 
they live in houses comparable to those of the lower middle class 
group in the States: a six-room-and-bath frame cottage, the type one 
finds in almost every town and city suburb. The less wealthy, the 
middle class, the poor, live in whatever they can find or build, 
working and hoping to improve it as they can by their own efforts. 
All of this adds up to prodigious work. The total is aching backs 
and stiff muscles, mosquito bites and hammer-mashed thumbs. But 
there is another column to be added when the work is done. List 
pride in a shower bath that is wet from a spray of water coming 
from a well you dug yourself, propelled upward by a pump you in- 
stalled yourself, driven by electricity from your own generating 
machine, which is anchored in a garage you built by yourself. Put 
down delight in the light you snap on, the sound of the sink water 
draining into the pipes you laid to a self-devised sewage system. 
List the walls, the floors, the roof that covers you. They are yours 
in a very special sense of ownership that takes nothing for granted. 
A wise-ant, work-for-the-night-is-coming attitude is general all 
over Alaska throughout the summer months. Winter is the time 
for social activity. If you are longing for a place of lonely medita- 
tion in a cold arctic winter; if people bore you; if you have a pen- 
chant for solitary confinement, don’t move to Alaska. There are 
probably no more friendly people anywhere in the world. They 
come to see you if they know and like you; they come to see you 
if they’ve just heard about you and think they might like you. 
Entertainment is. lavish. The houses are simple, very few have 
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servants, and yet almost any occasion is an excuse for a party 
You may be invited to a beautiful and elaborate afternoon tea o 
a sophisticated dinner and dancing party. But you are just as likel 
to drop in somewhere for a chat and be urged to stay for dinner, 
with your hostess calling in a dozen other people to come over an{ 
get into the fun. In Alaskan houses, the coffee seems always to bk 
hot and strong on the back of the stove, the cookie jar full, the 
doors eagerly opened to your knock. 


Clubs and organizations flourish. The Elks, the Moose, the 
Owls, the Bears, the Sons of Norway, the Pioneers, the various 
women’s clubs—all are busy with their different social activities. 
If you would look upon the wine when it is red, you would not have 
to look far. Anchorage’s business district comprises about eight 
city blocks on the main street. There are fifty-nine places in thos 
few blocks where you can buy the cup that cheers. These go al 
the way from the “South Seas Nite Club,” complete with band and 
crooner, to the ‘“‘Chechaco Tavern,” where a trapper who has just 
spent six months on his trap line high in the Talkeetna mountains 
can hear some men’s talk again. 

Alaskans are remarkably well-read. Every drug store, every 
general store, to say nothing of the book stores, is full of the latest 
literature, which is bought and read. Travelers in the far arctic 
regions report that the book shelves of trappers and fishermen are 
not filled with Westerns and detectives and other escape literature, 
but with history and philosophy. Reading clubs and book review 
clubs are taken seriously in the urban centers. 

Sportsmen’s clubs and sports centers are also a factor in Alaskan 
social life. But if you are one of those who are intrigued by the 
fabulous tales of lavish hunting as it is described in many books, 
you are due for a big disappointment. The days of walking a fev 
hundred feet behind your house and shooting a month’s supply of 
meat are gone, if indeed there ever was such a time. The indiscrim- 
inate killing off of game by our soldiers stationed in Alaska with 
their machine-gun equipped planes, as well as the plague of the 
ever-increasing wolf population, makes it mediocre hunting country. 

After you have been a resident for a year, you are allowed one 
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moose, one caribou, and one mountain sheep. Some people get their 
quota. But they get it by hiring a plane to take them to a remote 
section, spotting the game from the air, landing, and, if lucky, 
shooting a moose. The plane takes its passengers back, and must 
return to bring in the kill. The cost just about averages the price 
of the animal’s weight in porterhouse steaks, which are much better 
eating, by the way. In fact, our own experience shows that it is 
easier to get game in many parts of the United States than in 
Alaska. 

No man seems to be judged by his clothes. If you are a banker 
or a judge, you will dress as a banker or judge, except that a fur 
hat will be in order during the cold weather. But if you live in the 
country and must walk through snowdrifts to get to your car, it is 
just as correct to wear heavy pants, mukluks (fur boots to you!), 
and a trail parka, which looks like a cross between a nightshirt and 
a limp khaki raincoat. 

If you ladies have a flair for wearing Adrian suits and John 
Frederics hats, you would not be conspicuous in Anchorage. But if 
it seemed best from the standpoint of comfort to shop or visit in 
ski pants and red-check lumber jacket, there would be no one to 
give them a withering glance. 

Food is expensive. It is disconcerting to pick up a head of lettuce 
and find it marked $1.10. You decide against stuffed celery for 
supper when you learn that the tiniest bunch is eighty cents, and 
you select your carrots carefully at five cents apiece. Canned goods 
run about twice as much as they cost in the States. There is and 
has been no rationing in Alaska. It’s surprising in the midst of the 
war to see a sign in a store: 

Limited to each customer while the emergency exists: 

5 pounds of butter and 50 pounds of sugar. 
The “emergency” being the fact that a boat had failed to arrive 
on time. | 

Dependence on the boats for all supplies has created the pattern 
of wholesale buying among the housewives. Cellars and kitchen 
shelves in many houses look like young grocery stores. Some are 
equipped with huge storage refrigerators where meat and hundred- 
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pound cans of butter are stored. Buying in large quantities is of 
course necessary if you live far in the interior, where a trip to, 
shopping center is made once or twice a year. 


Alaskans are becoming more and more air-minded. Many of 
the remotest spots in the interior are now serviced by planes. The 
courageous “bush pilots” with their small maneuverable ships dare 
to land anywhere. They fly between the mountain ranges, landing 
on narrow strips of beach or on frozen lakes in winter. Mail, food, 
medicine, the public health nurse, the game warden, all arrive by 
air, when only a few years ago they traveled by dog-team. Big 
commercial air-liners leave from Fairbanks, Anchorage, and Juneau 
twice a day for the States. You can reach Washington, D. C., from 
Anchorage in eighteen hours. The Northern Commercial Com. 
pany, Alaska’s big general store with branches in most places of 
any size, charters its own plane, which carries freight from Seattle 
to its stores. Alaskans fly to hunt moose and duck, they fly to visit 
relatives, they fly to see the sights. 

Alaska’s population is small. The 1940 census shows 72,524 
people, including both native and white, and this in an area one. 
fifth the size of the United States. Because of the few consumers, 
monopolies grow up, almost inevitably, and monopolies sometimes 
make for poor service. Anchorage has a radio station, for instance, 
which some healthy competition might improve. But a second radio 
station couldn’t get started, not because there are laws against it, 
but because it couldn’t make a living. 

The news one gets is exclusively from one source, and mighty 
meager news it is. The people are relatively un- or mis-informed 
about up-to-the-minute happenings in the world. There are no 
news broadcasts from the States, no direct news coverage; the New 
York Times arrives three weeks late, and comes in such bunches 
as to inundate your living quarters. No matter how hard you try 
to read through each issue carefully, you still can’t quite manage it 
with the rush of chores and other immediate interests. The name 
in common usage for the States is “Outside,” and that is what it 
comes to be. 

The economic life of the Territory is based mainly on three in- 
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dustries: fishing and canneries, fur trapping, and gold mining. Like 
the South, Alaska is cursed with absentee ownership. Labor is 
brought in by air and boat to work the canneries and man the fish- 
ing fleets. As soon as the season is over, off go the workers, leaving 
little tax revenue or buying power behind. 

The fur trappers are usually Alaskans. Not many people could 
stand the loneliness and arduous work of watching a trap line dur- 
ing the coldest months of winter in the remote mountainous sec- 
tions. But the furs are for the most part bought up by New York 
firms, cured and processed in the States. 

Gold mining was at a standstill during the war. This year, when 
the mines had hoped to get started again, shipping trouble delayed 
them to such an extent that the industry is not yet in full swing. 
But the romantic figure of the individual gold miner panning his 
gold in the mountain streams has been nearly obliterated by huge 
company-owned power machinery that washes out the gullies and 
sorts the precious yellow stuff by mechanical means. 

Transportation is probably now the number-one drawback to 
great development in Alaska. The Alaska Railroad, owned and 
operated by the government, runs from Seward and Whittier, two 
ports at the southern end of the mainland on the Gulf of Alaska, 
470 miles into the interior to Fairbanks. Again, like’ the South, 
unfair freight rates are in force, which keep industries that might 
serve Alaska’s towns from ever getting started there. 

Suppose you want to establish a toy factory in Anchorage. Hur- 
dle the difficulty of finding a site, getting machinery shipped from 
the States, arranging for adequate electricity from an inadequate 
supply. When you have flooded the market in Anchorage, try to 
branch out. The lowest freight rate from Anchorage to Fairbanks, 
three hundred and seventy miles to the north, is $4.28 a hundred. 
But the rate per hundred pounds from Seattle by boat to Seward, 
by train from Seward through Anchorage to Fairbanks, is $4.09. 
You are placed in the position of competing at a loss with Seattle 
factories for the Fairbanks trade. The other towns of Alaska are 
accessible only by a long water route or by air. 

If farming or sheep raising is your dream, one hundred and sixty 
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acres are yours for the homesteading. The rub is a road leadin 
to the available sites. There are millions of acres of land rich in 
timber which are crying to be exploited as building materials o 
paper pulp. But those along the highways are already settled by 
homesteaders or were requisitioned by the Army and have not ye 
been released. 

The Department of the Interior warns prospective settlers tha 
they should have at least $3,000 as a nest egg to see them through 
an initial period until they can begin to earn a living. Wages are 
high, and many move to Alaska with far less in their bank accounts, 
But we should put the figure at $10,000 if you are moving to 
Alaska to start a farm or business of your own. 

A homesteader, for example, must clear ten acres of land by the 
end of the first year. That requires hiring a bulldozer at from te 
to twenty dollars an hour, or buying a caterpillar tractor. A hous 
must be built, farm machinery, stock, and seed bought, and there is 
little hope for your farm or ranch bringing in any return for at 
least two years. Even if you get your quota of moose and caribou 
(which you’re not allowed to shoot until a year’s residence ha 
passed), and are lucky with your trout line in the nearby lake, you 
will still be hard put to make both ends meet. Once you've raiseé 
a crop, there is still the problem of getting it to a market. 

The difficulties are great for getting a start in Alaska, but the 
are not insurmountable. It has been done, it is being done, and it 
can still be done. But a combination of capital, ingenuity, and good 
hard work is essential. Good inns and restaurants are needed along 
the highways: on the Alcan Highway, which is now open to traffic, 
from the Canadian border to Fairbanks; on the Richardson High 
way to Valdez on the coast; and on the Glenn Highway to Anchor. 
age. Truck routes can operate on these roads in most seasons of 
the year. Resort hotels, placed in strategic places, where fishermen 
would gather in the summer and skiers in the winter, could attrac 
not only the residents of Alaskan towns, but sportsmen from the 
States as well. Skilled engineers and mechanics of all kinds art 
needed. Inventive minds to probe the uses of the raw materials 
that abound in the North could have an experimental field day. 
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The thing to remember is that it all has to be done by you and 
you alone. You would have to harness the swift rushing streams 
for power, you would have to build your own factory, you would 
have to market your own goods. 

You would hurdle tremendous obstacles, but weather would not 
be one of them, much as it is foremost in many people’s minds. If 
you had decided to go into the lumber business, you would prob- 
ably want to stop in the rich forest areas of the southeastern strip 
of coast. Your raincoat would be your most wearable apparel. The 
people of Ketchikan and Juneau feel uncomfortable if the sun shines 
three days in succession: they say it seems to dry them up. And the 
Japan Current loops around the eastern and southern coast of 
Alaska, making the winter comparable to that of central Maryland 
or southern Illinois. 

The summer sun shines hot and long as you near the arctic circle; 
flowers grow as tall as houses and garden vegetables look unrecog- 
nizably big. The winter is cold in many places, the snow deep. But 
you are prepared for it with clothes that are suitable, with food 
that is energy-giving, with baby carriages that are fitted with skis! 
When the first white flakes come floating down, and the sun is 
refusing to rise very far above the horizon, you are filled with a 
subtle soul-filling sense of content, because you are ready for the 
winter, and ready by your own efforts. 

This sense of self-sufficiency is one of the most satisfying attri- 
butes of life in the North. It is hard to put into words. You feel 
that you are capable of anything, that nothing can ever again be too 
hard to do. The beauty of your surroundings is tinted with this 
sense of independent accomplishment. The most humdrum aspects 
of living take on excitement. 

There are wonderful things to see in an Alaskan winter: the 
Chugach Mountains rise whitely majestic in the intense winter 
moonlight, glow red and purple in the early afternoon sunset; the 
spruce, the weeds, each tiny twig heavy with hoar frost, glimmer in 
the dim light; the tracks of the snowshoe rabbit make patterns 
across the snow; the husky dogs sleep curled into frosty balls and 
wake slowly to sing their wolf howl. These are breath-takingly 
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beautiful to experience. But mingle with this majesty the beauty} ” 
of water gushing out of a spigot that had apparently been froze 
ten minutes before! 

If you would be surrounded by beauty and warm friends, if yo 
would know independence and pride in hard work, if you like th 
feeling of accomplishment when brain and muscle have co-ordinated} F 
to provide your shelter and your food—why don’t you move ty 
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The Naturalness of Abnormality 


By W. GaTEwoop WoRKMAN 


W. Gatewood Workman, Ph.B.’29, A.M. ’31, B.D. 42, is Associate Profes- 
sor of Psychology. From October 1944 to February 1946 he served in the 
Pacific-Atlantic Theatre as Chaplain on the U.S.S. GRANVILLE. 


HE BASIC ASSUMPTION of the scientist is that the processes of 
© tens are orderly and that the order can be discovered. A 
scientific law is a brief statement of one of the orderly processes of 
nature, a statement of the conditions under which a sequence of 
events will invariably be displayed. When the law has been formu- 
lated, prediction of events on the basis of known conditions can be 
made. This basic assumption of orderliness is made by the scientist 
who works with human nature just as confidently as it is made by 
the scientist who works with inanimate nature. The psychologist 
contends that all human nature, whether it is what is referred to as 
normal or whether it is what is referred to as abnormal, is natural, 
and therefore orderly. The abnormal is the unusual in the sense of 
infrequency or inadequacy, but not in the sense of unnaturalness or 
lawlessness. 

Psychology may not yet have formulated as many statements in 
the form of natural laws as the chemist or physicist, but that is only 
because the orderliness of psychological events is not yet as com- 
pletely discovered as the orderliness of chemical or physical events, 
but the psychologist is convinced that the orderliness is there and 
will be discovered. He is, perhaps, in the position of the pre-New- 
tonian physicist. Just as bodies attracted each other in terms of 
their mass and distance before the law of gravitation was formu- 
lated, so psychological events have an orderliness before their order 
is reduced to formula. There was much known about the physical 
order before Newton, however, and there is a respectable body of 
knowledge about human nature. Some of this knowledge is sufh- 
ciently well organized to be classed as science. There is a nucleus 
of established laws, and in addition there is a body of usable hy- 
potheses that can be put to empirical, and frequently experimental, 
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test. One might say that the body of usable hypotheses forms; 
sort of outline, not too clear in detail, not too certainly drawn, and 
subject to, even inviting, modification as tests are made. 


The Adjustment Hypothesis 


One part of this outline may be called the adjustment hypothesis 
In its simplest form it is stated as follows: 


1. The living organism has vital needs. 

2. The environment presents obstacles to the meeting of thes 
needs. 

3. When there is such an obstacle, the organism engages in varied 
responses. 

4. Some response leads to the meeting of the need or the organ. 
ism dies. 


When this hypothesis is applied to man, it is possible to state it 
somewhat more fully. It seems wise to note that in addition to the 
needs that must be satisfied to sustain life, man has other needs 
which must be filled if he is to live satisfactorily, that he strives to 
attain the objectives that will satisfy his needs, that his solutions 
may sometimes be only partial, and that when his solutions are 
partial rather than complete he continues to live but his further ad- 
justment may be interfered with. The major claims in the adjust: 
ment hypothesis as it is here presented may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Man has more needs than just the needs for replenishing de- 

pleted tissues. 

3. Man strives, is purposive. 

3. Not all activities which relieve the tension of thwarting are 

equally effective; some of the solutions may relieve momen- 
tary tensions, fill momentary needs, but interfere with future 
adjustment. 


The General Determinants of Response 


The hypothesis just outlined helps to place man’s responses in a 
natural framework, but more than that is needed. If human nature 
is orderly, each response will be predictable when we know the un- 
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1. The nature of the stimulating situation. 
2. The nature of the structural equipment of the organism. 
3. The nature of the present physiological condition of the or- 


ganism. 


4. The nature of the past experience of the organism. 


This is a deterministic hypothesis; it leaves no room for free 
will. While this may rule out certain factors which enter into human 
life and thus narrow our field, at the same time it delimits the field 
in such a way that the approved techniques of current scientific 
methodology become applicable. We hold that a complete descrip- 
tion of the antecedents of human responses under the four headings 
listed above will describe what can be scientifically ascertained about 
human responses from the psychological standpoint. While this 
may not be a complete analysis of human nature, it is a trustworthy 
analysis as far as it goes, and will yield more information than can 
at present be discovered by any other approach based on any other 
*So far as the writer knows, this hypothesis was first expressed in complete and organ- 


ized form in an unpublished lecture of Professor H. W. Martin of Emory University. 
It is to be found in many current textbooks in substantially the form in which Dr. 


Martin presented it as early as 1926. 








derlying order. The varied activity that the thwarted person en- 
gages in is not lawless behavior; according to our claim it is orderly 
behavior—it is related to its antecedents in such a way that if we 
know its antecedents we can predict the activity. Each response in 
the varied activity is predictable when we know the antecedent cir- 
cumstances, because each response is a natural event and as such is 
related to its antecedents in such a way that it is the only event which 
could occur with the occurrence of the antecedent events. At this 
point we call attention to the hypothesis which guides us in our 
attempts to find the order underlying each response. Every response 
which the individual makes, whether it be the sort of response that 
we class as behavior, that is, the contraction of muscles and the 
secretion of glands, or whether it be the sort of response that we 
call consciousness, that is, awareness, or whether it be, as most 
responses are, a combination of behavior and consciousness, is de- 
termined by four general groups of factors :* 
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assumptions. We deal, then, with the prediction and control of 
natural events on the basis of description and control of natural 
antecedents. 

Inherent in the hypothesis that every response is determined by 
the four groups of factors just listed is the insistence that all four of 
the groups of factors are operative in the formation of every 
response; while it may be convenient to single out one group ata 
time for purposes of clarity of presentation, and while it is patent 
that one group of factors may have more weight in the determina. 
tion of a given response than another group has, nevertheless it is 
essential to keep in mind that all four groups are operative all the 
time. At no time can any group of the four be reduced to zero 
without reducing the response to zero. If there is no stimulating 
situation, there is no response; if there is no structural equipment, 
there is no response, because there is nothing to respond; if there 
is no physiological condition, there is no organism and therefore 
no response; and an organism without a past is inconceivable. 

A further implicit insistence of the hypothesis is that each of the 
groups of factors is a variable and may vary tremendously, that any 
marked variation in one group, unless counteracted by a marked 
variation in one or more of the other groups, will produce a marked 
variation in the response. When any of the factors is unusual, the 
response may be unusual—and it may be unusual enough to be called 
abnormal. 


The Nature of the Stimulating Situation 


It is, of course, apparent to everyone that what any person does 
is in part determined by the environmental situation with which he 
is confronted at the moment. We know, for example, how differ- 
ently a class of undergraduates responds to the announcement that 
the instructor will be absent for the next two days from the way 
the same class responds to the announcement of an unexpected test. 
What has frequently been overlooked, however, is the part that 
stimulating situations may play in the determination of some of 
those responses that we class as abnormal. It is certainly conceiv- 
able that an individual who is equipped with excellent structure, 
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who is in good health, and who has had normal experiences up to 
the moment, may be confronted with a situation so unusual that his 
response is likewise unusual, in fact, is so unusual as to be called 
abnormal. After I had talked with some of the casualties of the 
Iwo Jima campaign and had heard them describe the stimulating 
situations which had confronted them, it seemed to me that I had 
an unmistakable and incontrovertible illustration of the operation 
of stimulating situations in the development of abnormality. Some 
of these men showed every evidence of possessing perfectly normal 
structural equipment, and until they ‘“‘cracked up” there was every 
evidence that their physiological condition was.as good as that of 
most people—often there was evidence of unusually good health 
and great strength. Furthermore, there was evidence that there 
was nothing morbid in their past experience, neither any unusual 
positive experiences nor any notable deficiencies in training or early 
surroundings. But they did have abnormal stimulation. They were 
put under pressure that was far greater than anything they had 
known before. Their structure, their physiological condition, and 
their past experience were quite adequate for the normal stimulat- 
ing situation, even for the normal battle situation (if such a situa- 
tion can be described as normal), but when they fired bullet after 
bullet into a towering Japanese Marine, when they had every reason 
to feel sure that their bullets were finding their target, but the target 
kept advancing as though it were immune to rifle bullets, that was 
an abnormal stimulating situation, and an abnormal response en- 
sued. True, there were some whose structural equipment, physio- 
logical condition, and past experience equipped them to withstand 
the strain of the abnormal stimulating situation, but that does not 
signify that there was abnormal weakness in the structure, physi- 
ology, or previous experience of those who became neurotic under 
the terrific pressure. The fact that some people have better than 
20/20 vision does not mean that those whose vision is only 20/20 
have defective eyes. I think that it is conceivable that there is no 
person so well equipped structurally, physiologically, and by past 
experience that he cannot be subjected to environmental pressure 
sufficiently great to produce responses classifiable as abnormal. 
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The Nature of the Structural Equipment 


It may seem hardly necessary to do more than mention the influ. 
ence of structural factors on the form of responses, but there are 
several implications which may not be readily apparent. By struc. 
tural equipment is meant the long-term structural endowment of 
the individual, rather than the more fleeting bodily conditions which 
will be discussed below under the heading of physiological con. 
ditions. 

The point of major importance in the contention that all our 
responses are influenced by our structural equipment is the implica- 
tion that the individual is not a passive, inert machine, whose every 
response is so influenced by the stimulating situation, the physio- 
logical condition, and the past experience that a knowledge of these 
alone is sufficient for the prediction of responses. What any re- 
sponse is, the form of any response, is tremendously influenced by 
what it is that responds, by the nature of the responding structure. 
This is not to say that the old concept of highly organized, un- 
learned responses set into motion by the trigger-like action of some 
stimulating situation is to be embraced, but it is to say that any 
response is a response of the individual, and what he has to respond 
with is a contributing factor to his response. Conceivably every 
item of structure makes its contribution to the determination of 
each response, just as, conceivably, the lighting of a fly on my desk 
moves the desk and the world as well, but, so far as our observation 
yields information, some structures are more significant than others 
in the formation of responses. Of paramount importance in the 
determination of those responses in which the psychologist is pri- 
marily interested is the central nervous system. Demonstrable de- 
fects in this set of structures are accompanied by anomalies in 
response which are so correlated with the defects that we can safely 
talk in terms of causal relations. Other structures than the nervous 
system do, however, play an important part. 

We can, then, hope to predict the response to a given stimulating 
situation only when we know the structural factors involved, or at 
least only when we can assume operation of the structural factors 
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in a specific way. A tap on the patellar tendon is a stimulus for the 
knee-jerk, but the knee-jerk ensues only when the neural connections 
are present. When we know of a lesion in the spinal cord at the 
lumbar level we predict that the tap will not be followed by the 
knee-jerk. Similarly, when we fail to get the expected knee-jerk, 
we take the failure as evidence of a structural defect. Further, 
some of the varieties of feeble-mindedness are classified on the basis 
of brain defect, and some of the convulsive disorders are known to 
be related to scar tissue in the brain. Other peculiarities of behavior 
are so correlated with familial relationships that we feel certain 
that they are hereditary, and if hereditary then certainly structural. 
In some of these hereditary disorders neural defect may not be 
demonstrable but may be strongly indicated on the basis of what is 
known about brain function. 


The Nature of the Physiological Condition 


Closely related to the factors of structural equipment are the 
factors grouped under the heading of physiological condition, and 
without a knowledge of these, prediction on the basis of stimulat- 
ing situations, structural equipment, and past experience are likely 
to prove inadequate. The difference between the terms, structural 
equipment and physiological condition, is largely a difference de- 
noting relative permanency. A characteristic of the species, or a 
characteristic of a given developmental stage in the species, or a 
permanent characteristic of the structure of an individual, is re- 
garded as a matter of structural equipment. On the other hand, a 
structural condition which is temporary and is not characteristic of 
a given developmental stage in the species is regarded as a matter 
of physiological condition. In most instances “state of health” 
could be substituted for “physiological condition.” The absence of 
an eye is to be classified under structural equipment, a black eye as 
physiological condition; a club foot is a matter of structural equip- 
ment, but a sprained ankle is classed as physiological condition. 

As in the case of structural equipment, so in the case of physio- 
logical condition it is conceivable that difficulties in any organ con- 
tribute to the shaping of every response, but nervous system defi- 
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ciencies seem most influential. It is easy to demonstrate the connec. 
tion between queer actions and fevers, drugs, and toxins which affect 
the neural tissues. The effectiveness of blows on the head in pro. 
ducing unconsciousness, vagueness of experience, and memory lapses 
is well known. In the case of physiological condition, however, it 
is easier than in the case of structural equipment to recognize the 
influence of general bodily conditions, the influence of conditions in 
non-neural parts. Endocrine gland disorders, vitamin deficiencies, 
excruciating pains localized in any part of the body—any or all of 
these help to shape reactions. General debility based on illness, 
strong emotion, or fatigue may be primarily responsible for the 
abnormality of an awareness or an act. An individual whose struc. 


tural equipment is quite normal and who is confronted by a situation 


which usually is not at all straining may display decidedly abnormal 
behavior if he is in ill health, ill humor, or if he is pronouncedly 
fatigued. To return to the Iwo Jima illustration, the number of 
“‘crack-ups”’ increased with the passage of the first few days. Indi- 
viduals who could withstand the pressure of the intense stimulation 
while they were in good physiological condition, developed neurotic 
modes of response when they had become fatigued. Most of us 
know how much more irritable and “flighty” we become when we 
are weary. Environmental conditions which are usually only petty 
annoyances become occasions for violent outbursts of temper or for 
weeping and feelings of utter despair to one who has gone sleepless 
for a night or two or who has been subject to prolonged grief or 
anxiety. There is certainly little room for doubt that individuals 
of normal structural equipment, in situations which, as situations, 
are quite normal, may respond to those situations in an abnormal 
fashion because of relatively transient physiological conditions. It 
is probable that there is no organism so structurally endowed that 
physiological conditions induced by illness, exertion, or emotion 
cannot impair its normal responses. 


The Nature of the Past Experience 


In the case of the influence on response of the structural equip- 
ment and the more fleeting physiological condition, it is easy to 
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demonstrate negative contributions to abnormality, but their influ- 
ence on the positive aspects of abnormality is not so patent; in fact, 
in many instances it is not definitely established. For example, in 
the case of such an abnormal response as a delusion, it is easy to 
see that structural or physiological deficiency can impair judgment 
and lead to erroneous belief, but the particular error that is substi- 
tuted for the right judgment can hardly be explained on the basis 
of the structural or physiological weakness. The popularity of 
Napoleon as an object of delusional identification in the West is- 
not observed in the Orient. The decay of brain tissue in the paretic 
can explain his inability to recognize his poverty, but it cannot deter- 
mine that his delusion of wealth consists of the belief that he owns 
all the filling stations in the world. Even when we find that struc- 
tural and physiological factors exert significant weight, they are not 
enough to give complete determination to the response. The pres- 
ent stimulating situation also has its influence, but perhaps to an 
even greater extent the past experience of the individual is what 
supplies the form or content or positive aspect of the response. We 
cannot overlook the importance of our fourth general determinant, 
the nature of the past experience of the organism. 

For purposes of more complete illustration let us assume that 
we have two individuals who are as alike in structure as two differ- 
ent individuals can be, and let us assume further that they are in 
excellent health, well-fed, rested, and not aroused emotionally. 
Now let us place them in the same environmental situation. They 
may or they may not make identical responses. If their respective 
previous experiences in this or a similar situation are different, or 
if their previous experience in even far different situations are not 
the same, they will respond differently. And the difference in their 
responses may be so great that the response of one of them will be 
regarded as abnormal. 

Some examination of the term “past experience” may be neces- 
sary. As it is employed here it includes everything that has hap- 
pened to the individual and everything that he has done. It includes 
all that is usually classed under the heading of learning, but it is 
not limited to just that. Naturally, emphasis must be placed on the 
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established fact that not all of the experiences of the individual are 
of equal weight in influencing his responses, but at the same time 
the emphasis is made that all of the experiences have some weight, 
even if in the case of most of them the weight is too minute to be 
measured. That one does not consciously remember an earlier ex. 
perience does not necessarily mean that the experience has ceased 
to exert considerable influence. Many a person dislikes a food long 
after he has ceased to be aware that it once made him ill. Many 
of us feel an instant aversion to a new acquaintance because of his 
unrecognized resemblance to some other disliked person. 


I do not like thee, Dr. Fell. 

The reason why, I cannot tell ; 

But this I know, and know full well, 
I do not like thee, Dr. Fell. 


As a matter of fact, in some cases it seems that the “forgotten” 
factors exert more weight than those of which the individual is 
aware, and at times abnormality traceable to “forgotten” influences 
is removed by bringing the influences into the light of awareness. 

It is reasonable to think that the past influences the present only 
by being somehow carried over into the present. In our discussion 
of the first three general determinants of response we have been 
concerned with what can be described in physical terms. In dealing 
with the influence of past experience, we believe that we need not 
depart from this procedure. We do not yet fully understand the 
process, but it seems safe to say that past experiences influence pres- 
ent responses because past experiences have modified the structure 
of the responding organism, and this structural modification influ- 
ences the present response. When one has learned that 2 X 2 = 4, 
one has somehow been changed structurally. The evidence suggests 
that this change is primarily, but not solely, neural. Whatever this 
structural change consists of, it is a change that can be further influ- 
enced by the manipulation of experience. It is one which is difficult 
to modify, except to eradicate it or nearly eradicate it, by drugs, 
shock techniques, and operative assault, but it is often subject to 
verbal and ideational influence. 

Indubitably a person’s understanding of a situation is most im- 
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portant in determining his response to that situation, and his under- 
standing of a situation is indisputably influenced by his previous 
experience. The child who is tossed high into the air by a complete 
stranger is likely to be severely frightened, while the child who is 
tossed equally high by his father, a person whom he has learned to 
trust, is delighted. The man who has been taught to believe in 
ghosts responds quite differently in the cemetery from the man 
whose experience has led him to deny the existence of ghosts. The 
pilot at the controls of an airplane whose experience has not sup- 
plied him with a ready response to the situation of the plane’s fall- 
ing into a spin may have excellent structure and may be in enviable 
health, but he is still likely to get panicky. In many individuals we 
find evidence not simply of negative defects in experience, but we 
find that they have learned positively wrong responses. The child 
who has found that whenever he is sick he is likely to have every- 
thing done for him, and that he is given license to neglect his duties 
and to be more demanding of those around him, finds it hard not to 
feel sick when his environment puts him under pressure. He may, 
in fact, turn out to be the student who gets sick regularly on quiz 
days. The child who gets his way by temper tantrums becomes the 
man of violent rages. The adolescent who is rejected by his asso- 
ciates and whose major joys are in his daydreams becomes the seclu- 
sive adult. Some of our neuro-psychiatric battle casualties show the 
effect of previous experience quite clearly. If an individual has been 
taught to fear pain and death, and if he has also been taught that 
to be afraid is most reprehensible, and if he has been taught also 
that deserting his post and running from the enemy is likely to be 
just a postponement of death and to involve shame and dishonor, 
and if he is placed in a situation which induces fear to a greater 
extent than he has ever known it, there is little left for him to do 
but “crack up.” He cannot face the present threat of pain and 
death, and he cannot remove himself bodily from the situation with- 
out creating a worse situation; therefore he “explodes.” In none 
of these cases is it necessary to postulate inferior structural equip- 
ment, and in many of them there is no evidence of physiological 
conditions comparable to those found in illness, prolonged emotion, 
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or drugged states, although, of course, abnormal responses are 
more likely to occur when structural and physiological defects are 
operative. 

For a full understanding of these abnormal responses as natural 
responses we need to recall the adjustment hypothesis. When the 
individual is thwarted he engages in varied responses. If one of 
the responses serves to release tension to a great degree, it is likely 
to be repeated in later thwarting circumstances and is likely to be- 
come an habitual mode of response. If this response is sufficiently 
different from the responses employed by most people, or if it is 
of such a nature that it seriously interferes with future adjustmental 
efforts, it will be classed as abnormal. 

One further point needs to be emphasized. In many cases there 
is every indication that the abnormal response, even when it con- 
sists of severe pain, amnesia, blindness in spite of structurally and 
physiologically intact visual apparatus, or paralysis of limbs or 
vocal organs in spite of sound neurology, not only is not feigned, 
but is not even deliberately chosen. There are cases of malingering, 
of pretended illness, and there are cases where feigning is suspected, 
but there are also many cases where the symptoms, the abnormal 
responses, are not subject to the control of the individual who dis- 
plays them. Under pressure he hits upon a tension-relieving re- 
sponse, it works in a measure, and he is “stuck” with it in the same 
way that a badly prepared student is incapable of giving any re- 
sponse but the poor one that his inadequate preparation has pro- 
vided him with. 


What our survey of the factors leading to response has indicated 
is that all responses are natural responses, that the abnormal re- 
sponse is just as natural as the normal response, that it is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, just as predictable as the normal response when we know 
all the factors, and that it is based upon the same general factors 
as the normal response. It might even be maintained that we should 
not talk about abnormal responses, but only about abnormal stimv- 
lating situations, abnormal structural equipment, abnormal physio- 
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logical conditions, and abnormal past experience. There might even 
be some worth-while meaning in the contention that, since every 
response is the only response which can be made under the circum- 
stances of a given set of determining factors, there is no valid dis- 
tinction between abnormal and normal responses. However, as long 
as we do not know all of the circumstances we shall continue to get 
responses which seem quite unusual, and as long as we have abnor- 
mal factors we shall continue to see responses which are unusual 
and frequently handicapping. As long as these conditions obtain, 
the concept of abnormality of response has value. What needs to 
be emphasized is that abnormality of response may not be attributa- 
ble in every case to structural or physiological factors, but is often 
based upon unusual stimulating situations or upon inadequate past 
experience, and may frequently in such cases be alleviated by con- 
trolling the environment and changing the meaning of past ex- 
perience. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The white marble bust of the Georgia statesman, Benjamin Harvey 
Hill, was presented to the Lamar School of Law by his son, Judge 
Benjamin H. Hill of Atlanta. The gift was noted by the Acting 
Dean of the Law School, W. D. Thomson, in the Minutes of the 
Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees of Emory University, 
June 9, 1917. The work is signed by Alexander Doyle (1857- 
1922), who was also the sculptor of the Henry W. Grady monu- 
ment, and is identical with the bust of the statue now standing in 
the north rotunda of the Georgia State Capitol. The statue was 
originally placed at the intersection of Peachtree, West Peachtree, 
and Baker Streets, where it was unveiled on May 1, 1886, in the 
presence of Jefferson Davis. Doyle boasted his extraordinary out- 
put, but he was not an imaginative or sensitive artist. The modeling 
here is strong but somewhat heavy and coarse. Emory’s bust of Hill 
stands on a gray marble pedestal in the lobby of the Law Building. 
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Shakespeare on the Screen 


By GARLAND GARVEY SMITH 


Garland Garvey Smith, A.B. (Centenary) ’21, A.M. (Southern Methodist) in 
23, A.M. (Harvard) ’25, Ph.D. (Harvard) ’31, is Professor of English. { m 
Since 1930 Professor Smith’s Shakespeare course has been standard equij-¥ er 
ment for all students of English at Emory. 


in 
T LONG LAST our generation has the opportunity to see and un i 
derstand Shakespeare’s plays in a completeness which has " 
never before been possible. The great success of Laurence Olivier's " 
superb production of Henry V is ample indication of what may rea. " 
sonably be expected in the future. That Shakespeare himself would b 
be among the very first to seize upon the medium of the screen is 
attested by the lines of the Chorus of Henry V: . 
Can this cockpit hold 


The vasty fields of France? Or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt? 


\ 
And let us, ciphers to this great accompt, s 
On your imaginary forces work. | 
Suppose within the girdle of these walls 
Are now confin’d two mighty monarchies, 
Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 
The perilous narrow ocean parts asunder; 
Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts. 


Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth, 

For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings, 
Carry them here and there, jumping o’er times, 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 

Into an hour-glass. 


Still be kind, 


And eke out our performance with your mind. 


In these words we can hear the playwright chafing at the limita- 
tions of the Elizabethan stage and crying for an adequate medium 
to represent his material. Shakespeare as a practical man of the 
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theater certainly would joyfully have exploited the advantages of- 
fered by the screen. 

We must never allow ourselves to forget that Shakespeare was 
interested primarily in the theater rather than in literature. Too 
many lovers of William Shakespeare have been led astray by the 
erroneous dicta of Charles Lamb and others of the Romantic School 
into considering the plays as closet dramas rather than superb 
vehicles for the stage. Ever sensitive to the taste of his public, 
Shakespeare never allowed slavish following of the time-honored 
canons of the stage to interfere with his direct appeal to his audi- 
ence. Does it suit his purpose to have a seacoast in Bohemia? Well 
and good; so be it. In dramatizing a popular novel, how can he 
bridge a span of fifteen years? He will use a Chorus, now anti- 
quated as a stage device. Perhaps Shakespeare’s violation of so 
many of the pedantic rules of the theater was due to the fact that 
he didn’t know them! At any rate his disregard of the sacred shib- 
boleths of the stage nonplused the conservatives of his time. 

A comparison of the conditions surrounding Elizabethan play- 
wrights and contemporary moving-picture producers reveals some 
striking similarities. The English tradition of miracle and morality 
plays had kept alive the interest of the masses in the world of make- 
believe, although the religious themes of those dramas no longer 
held the attention of the younger generations who were feeling the 
broadening ideas of the Renaissance. Knowledge of the strict rules 
of classical drama produced at first a violent reaction against the 
amorphousness of the older forms. It is not surprising to find the 
literati of the period striving to make the new drama conform to 
the rules as practiced by the ancients. Sir Philip Sidney, who ade- 
quately represents the viewpoint of the conservatives, looked with 
alarm on the extravagancies of the new plays. Listen to the voice 
of the pedant: “The stage should always represent but one place, 
and the uttermost time presupposed in it should be, both by Aris- 
totle’s precept and common reason, but one day.” And again he 
cries out: “Plays be neither right tragedies nor right comedies, 
mingling kings and clowns, not because the matter so carrieth it, 
but thrust in the clown by head and shoulders to play a part in 
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majestical matters, with neither decency nor discretion.”” Nor was 
Sidney alone in his contempt for this new form which played to the 
masses. Stung by the popularity of Thomas Kyd’s success on the 
stage, Nash inveighs against those that leave their hereditary trades 
as scriveners ‘and busy themselves with the endeavors of art.’’ We 
find the luckless Robert Greene, smarting over his failure to achieve 
success on the stage, ruthlessly making a frontal attack on Shake. 
speare, declaring that he is “an upstart crow, beautified with our 
feathers, that with his tiger’s heart wrapped in a player’s hide sup. 
poses he is as well able to bombast out a blank verse as the best of 
you: and being an absolute Johannes fac totum, is in his own con- 
ceit the only Shake-scene in a country.” But before a year was 
passed Shakespeare used as a motto to his first printed poem the 


distich of Ovid 


Let base conceited wits admire vile things 
Fair Phoebus lead me to the Muses’ springs. 


These lines reflect clearly the poet’s approach to his art. 

Today we hear all sorts of criticisms against the screen. The pic- 
tures play to the lower instincts; they deal with sensational events; 
they cater to the masses; they are hopelessly commercial; they are 
not true to life.* All these accusations are true, yet they do not take 
into account all the picture nor do they consider the vast potentiali- 
ties latent in this new product of science. 

Now Shakespeare worked in a medium in which these same criti- 
cisms, mutatis mutandis, were offered. Indignation against the 
drama finally culminated in 1642 when the Puritans closed all the 
theaters. In the face of these hostile criticisms Shakespeare pro- 
duced play after play, and if he was not considered by his contem- 
poraries the greatest playwright of his age,* yet he was acknowl- 
edged by Jonson to be “not of an age but for all time.” 
1What could be more sensational than strangling Desdemona on the stage, burning out 


Gloster’s eyes with a poker, Hamlet’s grappling with Laertes in the open grave of 
Ophelia, to mention only a few instances? 


2Shall we recall Puck’s love potion, Hermione’s restoration to Leontes, Ariel’s magic? 


3It is well-known that Elizabethans ranked Beaumont and Fletcher first, Jonson second, 
and Shakespeare third. It was not until Dryden, in the preface to Troilus and Cres- 
sida (1679), that we find Shakespeare placed first among dramatists. 
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If there be validity per se in the charge that the cinema plays to 
the masses and is hopelessly commercial, then Shakespeare also 
must be condemned on the same grounds. For he was interested 
frst of all in the theatrical effectiveness of his plays. A glance at 
the famous trial scene in The Merchant of Venice or, for that mat- 
ter, the church repudiation scene in Much Ado About Nothing, 
proves conclusively his knowledge of good theater. This theatrical 
eflectiveness was dependent on the tastes and interests of his au- 
dience. The more one studies the plays, the more certain one be- 
comes that the motifs Shakespeare used were those popular with his 
public. And this public was composed in large part of the aimless 
seekers after pleasure and thrills. If in seeking to satisfy this au- 
dience, he could plumb the depths of human character, so much the 
better; but it must never be forgotten that first of all the plays had 
to have box-office appeal. Shakespeare wanted New Place at Strat- 
ford! He was interested more in ars pecuniae gratia than in ars 
artis gratia. 

It is not an overstatement to say that basically Shakespeare was 
offering his wares to an audience similar to that of the film theater. 
We have often been told that the mental age of the movie public is 
about twelve. The same was true in Elizabethan London. Of 
course there are some great differences. Most of the movie public 
are literate in the narrow sense of the word; most of the Eliza- 
bethan public were not. But mere ability to read and write is one 
thing; mental age is another. For Shakespeare to have composed 
plays over the heads of the groundlings would have been to spell 
failure. Therefore it was necessary, even in his most serious dramas, 
to throw out a sop for these groundlings.* It is one of the marks of 
his genius that he was able to hold the attention of his audience 
without writing down to them. 

If, then, it is true that the Elizabethan audience represented just 
such a cross section of the population as produces moviegoers, it 


should occasion no surprise to learn that the current production of 
‘They may not have been able to fathom Hamlet’s reasons for inaction, but they could 
enjoy the spectacle of the ghost and join in the cheerful irrelevancies of the grave- 


diggers. They might not have understood the degeneration of the character of Mac- 
beth, but they could relish the ghoulish witch scenes. 
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Henry V has already netted over a million dollars in sixty American 
and Canadian cities. It is interesting to know that the picture has 
been profitable in every single theater where it has been shown— 
ranging from the gigantic 3,500-seat Eastman at Rochester to 
small houses with less than 300 seats. It is predicted that it will 
make at least five million dollars before it is withdrawn.* It is sig. 
nificant to note in this connection that there has been no tampering 
with the materials of the play to make it understandable to the 
movie audience. This is the sort of production that would merit the 
approval of Shakespeare himself. 

The successful attempt in Henry V to recreate the setting, con 
‘ditions, and spirit of an Elizabethan play, at the same time making 
full use of the advantages of the silver screen, marks a new ap. 
proach to the task of adapting Shakespeare to modern audiences. 
The panoramic scene, presented from the well-known Vissher en. 
graving as the playbill announcing the performance of Henry Vi 
wafted by the breezes until it comes to rest at the Globe, transports 
-us to the London of Queen Elizabeth. When we arrive at the 
Globe we see the flag being raised, signifying that a play is to be 


performed. We see the audience arriving, visit backstage, note 
the bustle of activity of the actors, and take our place among the 


amusement seekers to enjoy the intimacy of an Elizabethan theater. 
The realism of this scene, accomplished in a matter of minutes, 
equals the results of hours upon hours of reading in the library, 
To be sure there are inaccuracies of detail which cannot escape th 
avid eye of the pedant,® but the total effect is true to fact. Th 
obvious approval of the audience at the sight of popular actors, a 
well as their vocally expressed hostility to the French, shows the 
seriousness with which Elizabethans took their drama. Were th 
play to stop here, the screen has succeeded in doing what a produt 
tion in the legitimate theater could never do. As the play unfold 
5Phil M. Daly, “Along the Rialto” in The Film Daily. 


®6There are too many women among the spectators. Ladies of quality did not atten 
performances in the public theater. The most glaring error appears to be the presen 
of a woman on the stage acting the part of Dame Quickly. Every serious student ¢ 
Shakespeare knows that the professional actress did not make her appearance on t) 
English stage until 1660, when Margaret Hughes played the role of Desdemona. 
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there is no reason for Shakespeare to apologize for the limitations 
of the stage. The screen brings to life those stirring scenes which 
could only be imagined by the Elizabethan audience. 

Earlier productions of Shakespeare for the screen, while note- 
worthy in many respects, offered their adaptations from a different 
viewpoint.” Max Reinhardt’s presentation of 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream, a natural for the screen, gave a lavishness to the setting 
which was entirely contrary to the simple artistry of Shakespeare. 
In such spectacles one feels more the presence of the producer than 
the spirit of the author. Reinhardt was not content to be a modern 
interpreter of Shakespeare, but apparently tried to improve upon 
his model. His importation of Erich Korngold to adapt Mendels- 
sohn’s incidental music indicates his fear that Shakespeare needed 
substantial props to satisfy a modern audience. The Mendelssohn 
score, which would’ have served as an artistic background for the 
action, was elaborated into ballets which violated the intention of 
both author and composer. The treatment of Bottom and his crew 
of amateur actors transformed the incomparable humor of their 
conception of drama in their presentation of Pyramus and Thisbe 
into broad slapstick. Thus the witty and trenchant literary criti- 
cism of the interlude was completely lost. A closer study and under- 
standing of Shakespeare would have yielded far more satisfying 
results. —The goal of a modern screen adaptation of Shakespeare 
“should be, not to astound by an overlavish use of newly invented 
material accessories, but to employ every possible accessory with a 
single eye to furthering more effectively than was possible till now 
the communication of an incomparable artist with an audience that 
awaits him in larger numbers than he has ever played to before.’”® 

The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production of Romeo and Juliet was 
the most successful Shakespearean adaptation to the screen up to 
Henry V. Avoiding the lushness of 4 Midsummer Night's Dream, 
the play marked a distinct advance in making Shakespeare intelli- 
gible to modern audiences. But alas, it was not Shakespeare’s story 


I pass over intentionally the Douglas Fairbanks production of The Taming of the 
Shrew, with earlier attempts to transfer Shakespeare to the screen, since it antedates 
the talking picture. 


‘Hazelton Spencer, The Art and Life of William Shakespeare, p. 239. 
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of the tragedy of young love. The maturity of Leslie Howard and 
Norma Shearer could not catch the freshness and spontaneity of 
the original. Though the producers took the utmost care in pre. 
serving the lines, the youthful exuberance of the lovers showed 
traces of senility. With the highest respect for the art of the stars, 
the charm was gone. Even the brilliant performance of John Bar. 
rymore as Mercutio did not restore the play to Shakespearean 
levels. Romeo and Juliet failed to measure up to the expectations 
of a public able to appreciate the work of the master dramatist. It 
showed how far was the road yet to be travelled to perfection. 

It is not unsafe to say that the present offering of Henry V may 
truly be the beginning of a new era in recreating Shakespeare for 
the present generation. The limitations of the Elizabethan stage, 
of which the dramatist was aware, are no longer barriers for the 
screen. We need constantly to be reminded that Shakespeare wrote 
for the masses as well as for the intelligentsia, and certainly the 
cinema offers an opportunity to disseminate real art that has never 
been possible before. One of the late eminent Shakespearean schol- 
ars confidently voiced his hopes in the new medium: “Our screen 
producers . . . will eventually do great things for Shakespeare and, 
a much more important consideration, for a public which, starving 
for beauty in the midst, not of God’s plenty, but of Hollywood's, 
is above all pathetic because it knows not why it hungers.’’® 

Some of the plays by their very vastness have never been satisfac. 
torily presented in the theater. The war of Eastern and Westem 
empires focused in the love of Antony and Cleopatra can be pictured 
adequately only by the camera. The naval battle of Actium, the 
despair of theatrical producers, can now for the first time be re- 
enacted. The clash of civilizations, the voluptuousness of the East 
against the power of the West, the seductiveness of the Enchantress 
of the Nile, the Bacchanalian abandon of the grizzled old warrior 
—all this serves as a backdrop to the problem of whether a man 
may love a woman enough to give up an empire. Here is an ev 
ample of one of the supremely great tragedies of Shakespeare that 
has never received its due simply because the medium has hereto 


Spencer, op. cit., p. 223. 
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fore been inadequate. Another instance is King Lear. Here the 
cosmos takes a part in the destruction of the unhappy king. One of 
the most stupendous of all the plays, yet there have been but few 
opportunities to see it on the stage. The fierceness of the storm 
can never be reproduced in verisimilitude except on the screen. How 
may the supernatural portents in Rome before Caesar’s fall be sat- 
isfactorily represented except by summoning the resources of the 
cinema? The effect of Mark Antony’s speech before a mob gloat- 
ing over the downfall of a tyrant may now be realized for the first 
time. In the field of comedy the identical twins of The Comedy of 
Errors and Twelfth Night immediately suggest the facilities of 
moving pictures. Truly the time is ripe for the artistic recreation 
of Shakespeare through the medium of the silver screen.*° 

All great art is universal in its appeal. The genius of Shakespeare 
was able to seize upon permanent human emotions, make them in- 
telligible to his immediate contemporaries in the theater, and reach 
through the centuries to interpret his characters for all time. Ex- 
ternal appearances change with the seasons, but the nature of man, 
his feelings and emotions, is constant. Shakespeare’s creations 
never follow a stereotyped pattern as the humours puppets of 
Jonson. They are the quintessence of humanity. Age cannot wither 
nor custom stale their infinite variety. 
“One shudders with apprehension at the announcement of an Orson Welles produc- 


tion of Macbeth. On the basis of his past adaptations, Jane Eyre for example, it may 
well be feared that he will try, like Restoration malefactors, to improve Shakespeare. 





The Eloquence of Jesus 


By Donatp T. ROwWLINGSON 


No professor of the Candler School of Theology has been more interested in 
presenting a wide range of religious problems to lay audiences than Dr, 
Rowlingson. 


HE MOST IMPORTANT THING about Jesus’ message is its con- 
p yee its convictions regarding the nature of God and of man. 
Granting that, the way in which he expressed himself is also worthy 
of attention. By analyzing certain features of his manner of ex. 
pression we become aware of a spontaneous and animating elo. 
quence. 

Since Jesus wrote nothing, so far as we know, we cannot speak 
strictly of the “literary form” of his teaching. Furthermore, there 
are limitations to direct contact with him which grow out of the 
process by means of which his teaching was handed down. The 
Greek phrasing of the original Gospels represents at best a transla- 
tion of his Aramaic words, and in practically every process of trans- 
lation something of the original flavor of the sayings is lost. In 
many cases also we probably have, not an exact reminiscence of 
Jesus’ spoken words, but a summary statement of an emphasis he 
constantly made, one of the “common denominators” of his teach. 
ing. As such the teaching in the Gospels may often represent more 
of the phrasing and accent of the early Christians than of Jesus 
himself. There are other limitations as well. 

However, making reasonable allowance for all these factors, it 
is still perfectly evident that a person of profound artistic taste is 
responsible for the characteristics of the teaching in the Gospels, 
and it is more reasonable to attribute them to the Master than to 
the disciple. Despite the hazards of oral transmission, we may 
believe that the teachings have survived relatively intact. The dif 
ferences between the original Aramaic phrasing and the Greek 
reproductions can be exaggerated. To grant, moreover, that many 
of his statements are summaries of his thought may imply that he 
expressed the thought so often that its phrasing, as well as its cor 
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tent, made an indelible impression which has been accurately re- 
membered. There is thus no conclusive reason to question the gen- 
eral accuracy of the impressions of Jesus’ teaching which the Gos- 
pels give us. He is not entirely hidden from us by the barrier of 
language or the hazards of memory. If the record is imperfect at 
some points, as we should expect, it is nevertheless generally reliable. 

Turning to the impressions they transmit, we content ourselves 
with a cursory survey of typical “literary” features. A great deal 
has been made by some of the influence of Hebrew poetry upon 
Jesus. By oversimplifying a little we may say that the distinguish- 
ing mark of this medium of expression is parallelism, involving the 
principle of recurring ideas or sounds. Examples of this phenom- 
enon in Jesus’ teaching may be taken from C. F. Burney’s The 
Poetry of Our Lord.’ Burney distinguishes four different kinds of 
parallelism. The first is called “synonymous” : 


He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good, 
And sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. (Mt. 5:45) 


“Antithetical” parallelism is represented by the following: 


Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit; 
But the corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. (Mt. 7:17) 


He that would save his life shall lose it; 
But he that shall lose his life . . . shall save it. (Mk. 8:35) 


In other sayings the sense flows on continuously from the first 
line to the second, constituting “synthetic” parallelism: 


They make broad their phylacteries, 
And enlarge their fringes. (Mt. 23:5) 


In “step-parallelism” the thought of the first line is repeated and 
carried forward: 


He that receiveth you, receiveth me; 
And he that receiveth me, receiveth him that sent me. (Mt. 10:40) 


This structural characteristic may also include more extensive ag- 
gregates of material. 


‘Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925, Chapter II. 
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We must take great care in concluding precisely what the par. 
allelism of Jesus’ utterances really signifies. Some believe that it 
is a criterion for distinguishing between authentic and unauthentic 
sayings, especially when we meet divergent versions of an idea (as 
Lk. 12:22 versus Mt. 6:25). Burney believes that we should prefer 
the utterance which contains parallelism in its purest form, and he 
applies this criterion to the discourses of John’s Gospel as well as 
to the Synoptic sayings. 

The difficulties with this procedure, however, are great. The 
detection of parallelism depends to a large extent upon a process 
of retranslation of the Greek back into the supposed original 
Aramaic expression of Jesus, a process which may be very arbitrary 
and which has not commended itself to New Testament scholars in 
general. Only with the greatest caution may this test be applied, 
and when it is applied to John’s Gospel it breaks down altogether, 
since the author of that Gospel has given evidence of using this 
structural form himself. If the author could phrase the Prologue 
of that Gospel (1:1-18), then he could himself have phrased the 
discourses attributed to Jesus; the style in each case is the same. 
The one value of the parallelism in Jesus’ utterances of which we 
can be confident is its indication of the fundamentally Jewish char 
acter of the sayings. In other words, these structural characteristics 
indicate something of the way in which Jesus was influenced by his 
scriptures and by Jewish forms of expression, absorbed in his en 
vironmental conditioning. 

The poetic talent of Jesus was far more profound, however 
than the capacity to reproduce Hebrew parallelism, and it is mort 
profitable to observe its other expressions. Furthermore, it is bette 
referred to as eloquence. It is suggested in the figures of speech an 
the imagery of his language. He thought in terms which wergifuy 
imaginative, graphic, concrete, and picturesque, the very opposit 
of abstract thinking. His expressions are literally crammed witl 


such items, taken from every walk of life familiar to him. He ha@iind. 


the “‘homiletical mind,” which is observant of all about it, absor) 
it, and is alert to its usefulness, so that it comes forth spontan¢ 
ously in speech. The examples of this are endless in number, almo 
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every page of the Gospels bristling with them: children in the mar- 
ket-place, yeast, seeds being planted and crops being reaped, the 
| Jericho Road, a young man leaving home to return dissipated and 
homesick, patched clothes, a coin lost, a sheep wandered from the 
flock, etc., etc. 

His speech is likewise extravagant, “gigantesque.” He carried 
to its finest point the Oriental habit of exaggeration of hyperbole, 
without cheapening his ideas or making them seem insignificant. 
He contrasted the splinter and the plank, the camel with the needle’s 
ce and with the gnat. He appealed for absolute loyalty to the 
Kingdom in drastic terms of plucking out one’s eye, cutting off 
one’s hand, and hating one’s family. He discussed anxiety, love of 
enemies, and other subjects, with a flair for extravagant portrayal. 
His parables record the widow plaguing the judge until, wearied of 
her nuisance-value, he’ deals with her problem; the man in bed with 
his family at night who responds to his neighbor only with the 
greatest reluctance; the vineyard-owner who pays equal wages for 
afull day’s work and for an hour’s labor. There is no end to illus- 
trations which might be cited. 






’ 















Jesus also had an instinctive dialectical ability which led him 
directly to the point, so that all his utterances avoid unnecessary 
embroidery. The only real question about healing on the Sabbath 
was whether or not a man’s life was more valuable than that of an 
animal; all qualifying questions of precedent were irrelevant. The 
problem of immortality was left in the hands of God where it be- 
lnged, confusing issues about remarriage in those latter days 
hing considered insignificant in the face of the basic issue. The 
paradoxes concentrate upon one point: “He that saves his life shall 
ose it, and he who loses his life, for my sake and the gospel’s, will 
tive it; “Give unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to 
od the things that are God’s.” The parables were designed to 
tress one central truth, all details being but contributory to that 
md. Jesus was the great simplifier in his manner of speaking, as 
ell as in the content of his teaching. 











There are many other characteristics which appear in Jesus’ 
tterances contributory to this subject, but we do not get down to 
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the really significant aspect of his art simply by listing them. There 
is something of greater importance which it is essential to recog. 
nize. It illustrates his genius in a more conclusive manner than if 
we concentrate upon the various ways in which his words reveal 
an artistic touch. It lies in the realization that Jesus’ art was essen. 
tially artless. That is, the manner in which he spoke was not arti. 
ficially cultivated; it was spontaneous and largely instinctive. It js 
not simply a matter of style and forms of expression; it is something 
inherent in the ideas themselves. His style, so to speak, was un. 
cultivated; it belonged natively and naturally to him, as the fra. 
grance becomes the rose. 

We see this in the remarkable way in which the form of his 
utterances is perfectly adapted to its content. This is so true that, 
unless we concentrate upon observing his beauty of expression, un. 
less we strive to isolate that feature from others, we are more im- 
pressed with what he has said, the ideas conveyed, than with the 
way in which he has said it; and we feel too that that is what Jesu 
would have desired. There is something almost artificial in point 
ing out the remarkable features of the form, because Jesus was 
apparently little interested in that except as it helped to make his 
meaning clear. We can believe that the “literary” study of his 
teachings would have little appeal to him. The form was simply 
an instrument, a necessary device to assist the understanding; it 
was the message which concerned him. In his usage he achieved 
the perfect subordination of form to its purpose of expressing 
content. 

We may draw an analogy with the actor who makes his audient 
forget that he is acting, so perfectly does he employ his medium 0 
expression in relation to his lines. The content and inspiration of 
the play, not the way the actor performed, is what is retained. Onl 
later, as we stop to analyze it, does it occur to us that the acting # 
such was superb. The analogy is not perfect. “The art of th 
actor and the vocation of the preacher are totally different. The 
actor at his best impersonates his character; the preacher at hi 
best is the character that he describes. Skill and sympathy are tl 
foundation of an actor’s success; reality and sincerity, the one 0 
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jective and the other subjective, are the ground of all public address 
tolerable among intelligent and honest human beings.”? Jesus was 
not acting; he was not portraying the lines of a play which might 
vary from day to day. His utterances expressed his own soul with- 
out any make-believe; he lived the lines and did not simply assume 
temporarily the character and emotions they portrayed. Yet, so 
far as it goes, the comparison with the actor is in point. Because 
his manner of expression was so well adapted to what he had to say, 
we sense the message before we are impressed with the way it has 
been uttered. This must have been even more true of those who 
listened to him than of us who have no other alternative than to 
read the sayings in the Gospels. If the written words still give 
this impression, how much more true it must have been when his 
listeners were under the direct spell of his personal presence! 

The clearest indication of this basic characteristic of Jesus’ “lit- 
erary” ability is found in the parables. Here the genius of his 
“teaching technique’’ came to its climax. The parable was a narra- 
tive unit which was intended to carry its own point without further 
elaboration. It was not a sermon illustration, but a sermon in itself. 
From one point of view we may admire the parables of Jesus as 
literary gems. They are beautifully and vividly constructed, with 
an economy of details, so as to set forth an interesting portrayal of 
some aspect of life. They reflect real life: a robber beaten on the 
always-dangerous road to Jericho, a woman losing a coin and a 
sheep wandering off from the flock, a self-righteous Pharisee con- 
descendingly contrasting his piety with that of a publican, a farmer 
sowing his seed, weeds growing up with the good grain, efc. Yet 
they are more than stories interesting enough to be listened to; they 
have a point, in Jesus’ usage either to set forth an aspect of conduct 
or to represent a principle of God’s government of the world, some- 
times both. The Parable of the Good Samaritan teaches the neces- 
sity of making one’s profession of neighborliness actual; it was in- 
tended to awaken the conscience of the man who talked about love 
of neighbor without being concerned enough with the consistency 
between his profession and his actions. The true neighbor was he 


*G. A. Gordon, My Education and Religion (N. Y.: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925), p. 159. 
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who acted like one. The Parable of the Lost Coin was intended to 
emphasize God’s seeking love. 

Spiritual insight was required to get the point, as the Parabk 
of the Sower (a parable about parables) implies. One could enjoy 
the story as a story and miss the point. David understood the 
prophet Nathan’s story about the man of abundance who took the 
poor man’s only lamb to feed his guests. He understood it so well 
that he was violently indignant at anyone who would act so out 
rageously toward a fellow man. Yet he missed the application to 
his murder of Uriah and adultery with Bathsheba until Natha 
exclaimed: ‘Thou art the man!” (cf. Il Sam. 12: 1-7.) Similarh 
men might miss the point of Jesus’ parables. Spiritual receptivity 
was required to advance beyond the externals to the inner court of 
understanding. Yet the point was there, if men had ears to hear 
and the parable was a self-contained unit, a sermonette in itself. 

The point is that the parables are so perfectly constructed tha 
we read with interest, without being aware of the artistry; the for 
is so ingeniously adapted to its content that, granting spiritual dis 
cernment, they still have the power to move us profoundly. Wh 
can read the Parable of the Prodigal Son, say, and not be ovej 
whelmed with the thought of God’s forgiving grace? Who a 
ponder the Parable of the Good Samaritan and not be consciend 
stricken? The message comes from the story itself. To elabora 
it is unnecessary, and most sermons based upon the parables 
inferior to them. They stand on their own feet. 

The significant thing about all this is that in responding either 
the point of the story or to its deeper message, we forget its fo 
So perfectly does the form express the idea, so aptly is it adapt 
to its purpose, that we forget how ingeniously the portrait is paints 
Its message strikes us and stirs us to action. This is undoubted 
what Jesus intended. The literary form was a spontaneously ¢ 
ated instrument, a means to the end of spiritual and moral p 
suasion. 

Thus we see the genius of Jesus, not primarily in the inn 
artistic talent which he possessed, but mainly in the perfect mam! 
in which it served its purpose. It tells us that Jesus was not striv 
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for effect in an artificial manner; he did not intrude superficial dra- 
matics between himself and his hearer. He had a sense of proportion 
and balance. The form and the content were so deftly woven to- 
gether that what we remember is the point of the utterance. 

There is only one adequate explanation of this: the mind and per- 
sonality of Jesus himself. It is not alone an innate artistic capacity, 
although that existed. His profound sincerity, his constant loyalty 
to his cause, his grasp of what was fundamental, and all similar 
aspects of his marvellous character, combine with an innate artistic 
talent in a personal synthesis which finds expression in his sayings 
and parables. In his sayings, that is, we meet him, the formal charac- 
teristics being but an accent of his personality. He was an artist, and 
ie deserves the title; but that is not primarily what makes us remem- 
ber him, although it helps. We remember him because of his integrity 

mind and greatness ‘of soul, the artistic accents being but one way 
nwhich we are made aware of them. The artistic methods are im- 
bortant, not in themselves, but because they come from him and are 





A Reputation by Reflection: 
John Hill Hewitt and 
Edgar Allan Poe 


By RICHARD BARKSDALE HARWELL 


Richard Barksdale Harwell, A.B.’37, A.B. in L.S. ’38, is Director of Special 
Collections, Emory University Library. He is the author of CONFEDERATE 
Bevies-Letrres: A BIBLIOGRAPHY AND A FINDING List (Hattiesburg, 
Miss., The Book Farm, 1941), and the editor of Hewitt’s Kinc Linxuy 
THE First, reviewed in this number of the QUARTERLY. 


Y THE TIME of his death in 1890 John Hill Hewitt had los 

most of his rancor for the memory of Edgar Allan Poe. Per. 
haps he felt that the rising reputation of Poe after his death, so 
long ago as 1849, was an omen that the reputation of John Hil 
Hewitt likewise would grow after his passing. 

Hewitt could have derived small satisfaction from his connection 
with Poe. As late as 1877 he had included in his volume Shadow; 
on the Wall' a passage of unnecessarily harsh criticism and a poem, 
“At the Grave of Edgar A. Poe,” that is steeped in bitterness. As 
the fame of Poe grew and the circle of men who had known hin 
narrowed, Hewitt was more and more often asked by newspaper 
men and literary historians for his recollections of the poet. It wa 
galling to the man who had once been Poe’s editor, Poe’s rival, and 
Poe’s Samaritan to be remembered only as a man who had know 
Poe, albeit as a man who had won a contest from Poe. 


Edgar Allan Poe, who [wrote Hewitt] began to flourish 
about this time, was a thin, spare young man; pale fea- 
tured, rather handsome, a fine eye, and high, intellectual 
forehead. . . . The boy displayed extraordinary talent, 
which began to develop itself at an early period; but the 
generous indulgence of his foster-father spoiled him, and 
his vicious habits were pandered to and nourished with a 


lavish hand. 


1J, H. Hewitt, Shadows on the Wall; or, Glimpses of the Past. Baltimore, Turn) 
Brothers, 1877. 
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I feel it my duty here to draw a veil over Poe’s career; 
and though I have been frequently called upon by book- 
wrights to state what I know of him, yet I have been 


guarded in my language, and placed no reliance in com- 
mon report... . 


He visited Baltimore, where he had some highly respect- 
able relatives, and as a kind of feeler, published a small 
volume of poems, bearing the title of ““Al Aaraaf, Tamer- 
lane, and Minor Poems,” wherein his wild and wayward 
imagery was given full bridle to. This volume was se- 
verely criticized by the Minerva [Hewitt’s paper], the 
editor not knowing the author; and to the day of his 
death, Poe exhibited the utmost dislike for me; at one 
time carrying his vindictiveness so far as to assault me on 
a public thoroughfare, though nothing serious resulted 
from the encounter. .. . 


It is said that poetry is the gift of nature; if so, she hesi- 
tated in imparting to the author of “Al Aaraaf” that por- 
tion of inspiration essential to the formation of a poet of 
mediocre talents. Poe was not the poet he was said to be; 
he added but little to the literary reputation of our coun- 
try. His “Raven,” to be sure, gained him vast renown 


(particularly after he had rested in the grave for nearly 
26 years!) ; but the idea was not original... . 


But he is dead—let his faults perish with him. Our last 
meeting was in Washington City; he was then poor and 
almost friendless, and I extended to him the hand of 
friendship, partially relieved his wants, and parted with 
him on amicable terms. He was for a short period the 
editor of the Southern Literary Messenger, a monthly 
publication published in Richmond, and came very near 
ruining the reputation of that work by the bitterness of 
his articles and the vindictiveness with which he assailed 
the reputation of all who chanced to fall under his dis- 
pleasure.’ 
Ibid., pp. 40-43. This version differs somewhat from the passage in Hewitt’s manu- 
tipt autobiography (Gilbert Crampton, Romance and Reality, Being the Biography 
fa Man of Letters; edited by a Cosmopolite, v. 2 [MS in Emory University Library]). 
There Hewitt relates the story of the alleged seduction by Poe of his foster-father’s 
ong wife, “said to have been a beautiful and giddy creature.” He begins the con- 


luding paragraph with the statement “He died in poverty—a victim to intemperance.” 
ternal evidence suggests that this was written in the early 1850's. 
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The dedication in 1875 of a memorial stone to Poe brought the 
name of Hewitt temporarily out of obscurity. The story was told 
of the contest sponsored by the Baltimore Saturday Visitor in 1833, 
Poe having won the prose division of the contest with his ““A MS 
Found in a Bottle,” it was decided to award the poetry prize to 
“Henry Wilton” for his ‘““The Song of the Wind” rather than to 
Poe for “The Coliseum.” Apparently the reason for the decision 
was a poorly-kept secret and Poe—the proud and the poor—was 
naturally resentful, doubly resentful as Henry Wilton was the 
pseudonym of John Hill Hewitt, the editor of the Saturday Visitor, 
The street encounter mentioned by Hewitt was the result. Hewitt 
writes of the dedication of the monument in his manuscript auto 
biography: “From that day my name loomed up again, and a new 
reputation for me was built on the bones of ‘America’s first poet, 
Edgar Allen Poe! I am now somebody—still as poor as Poe 
when he died.’”* 


3Hewitt’s own account of the dedication and the contest follows: “During the last 
month there was a great oration at the grave of Edgar Allan Poe—a recently discov- 
ered poet who died twenty six years ago. A block of marble was placed over his bones 
to let people know where the author of ‘The Raven’ reposed. The crowd honored him 
when dead for nearly three decades—when alive they allowed him to starve, and no 
one thought of noticing the poor devil of a poet. McDonald Clarke—the ‘mad poet’ 


once said 
‘Poets are like salted fish—they never shine until they’re rotton[!].’ 


“The Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, who was a class-mate of mine while I was a cadet 
at West Point, was the orator of the day. In former times he acted as chairman of a 
committee of literary men who were selected by the proprietors of the ‘Saturday Vis- 
itor’ to judge as to the merits of a number of tales and poems which competed for 
premiums offered by those gentlemen to literary aspirants. In his speech Mr. Latrobe 
alluded to me in handsome terms; while I was among the invited guests on the stage. 
He said that two poems—‘The Collisium[!]’ and ‘The Song of the winds[sic],’ were 
of such equal merit that the committee were at a loss to decide—but as the author of 
the former (E. A. Poe) had received the first premium for the story (A. M. S. found 
in a bottle’) they thought it nothing more than right that J. H. Hewitt, the author of 
the ‘Song of the winds,’ should receive the premium for the best piece of poetry.” 

Poe’s resentment at the prize having been won by the editor of the Saturday Visitor 
is not incomprehensible. Hewitt would have been excluded by the rules in any later- 
day contest of the sort. But Hewitt was not one of the judges, and his manuscript 
was submitted under a pseudonym. The judges were John P. Kennedy, John H. 3. 
Latrobe, and Dr. James H. Miller, men of undoubted integrity. Henry M. Hyde in 
signed story in The Evening Sun, Baltimore, April 13, 1928, says that Poe was given 
the choice of the $100 prize for the best story or the $50 prize for the best poem and 
naturally chose the former. Hewitt chose a loving cup in lieu of the cash prize, and 
Mr. Hyde’s story was occasioned by the presentation of that cup to the Maryland 
Historical Society by Hewitt’s heirs. 

Hervey Allen in his Israfel: The Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe (New Yotk, 
1926), p. 347, states in a note: “The statement of the amount of the prize has oftel 
been wrongly given heretofore as $100. It was, as a matter of fact $50 for a story, and 
half that for a poem; Mr. Latrobe himself, one of the judges, afterwards misstated 
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There is tragedy in being so remembered. But that a man of 
such mediocre talents and achievements be remembered at all is 
perhaps yet another tribute to the enduring fame of Poe. In rela- 
tion to Poe, Hewitt serves as something more than an incidental 
personality to be mentioned and forgot. His career was in such a 
contrapuntal relation to Poe that he can well serve as a historical 
foil in an analysis of Poe. Everything that Hewitt was not, Poe was. 
Hewitt, who described himself as a “‘Cosmopolite,” remained the 
provincial despite his wanderings and his varied career. Poe could 
have been bound neither by place nor time. The stodgy moralism of 
Hewitt contrasts strongly with Poe’s Bohemianism. Hewitt was 
without any sense of self-criticism. Poe was brilliantly endowed 
with a critical perspective that was as valid in its analysis of his own 
work as of that of others. In the days of Poe’s failure Hewitt was 


a comparative success, but in the long haul Poe’s fame remains 
while Hewitt is forgotten. 


Over the years Hewitt carefully collected the poems, stories, 
plays, and other writings that came from his pen. This collection is 
now in the Emory University Library. The most careful sifting of 
it is unlikely to produce any undiscovered masterpiece, any bit of 


poetry or drama that will give to the author the fame he sought. It 
is, however, a collection of particular interest as a source of social 
history. Unsparked by genius, Hewitt rode his talents hard. As 
poet, dramatist, balladeer, and plain hack, Hewitt turned out a 
great mass of material. Almost entirely lacking in the higher lit- 
erary values, his writings are sometimes, therefore, all the more 


—— 


the amount which biographers have followed.” Allen quotes at length Latrobe’s story 
of the contest, which says in part: “I am not prepared to say that the committee may 
not have been biased in awarding the (poetry) prize to Mr. Hewitt by the fact that 
they had already given the (prose) ... prize to Mr. Poe. I recollect, however, that 
we agreed that, under the circumstances, the excellence of Mr. Hewitt’s poem deserved 
a reward, and we gave the smaller prize to him with clear consciences.” Allen (p. 
382) implies a later friendship and familiarity between Poe and Hewitt that is not 
borne out by any of Hewitt’s writings. 

Hewitt’s bitterness toward Poe became less acute in his old age, and he wrote in 
1879 in reference to an ode read at a celebration of the centenary of Tom Moore: “It 
as in all probability, the greatest triumph of my life—not even excepting my having 
gained the premium over Edgar A. Poe.” This is the last entry concerning Poe in 
ewitt’s autobiography, but a scrapbook clipping reveals that in 1882 Hewitt set to 
usic Poe’s “Raven” and “Annabel Lee” to aid in collecting funds for a national Poe 
onument. Both of the musical manuscripts are in the Emory University Library. 
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indicative of the tastes and fashions of the literature of the nine. 
teenth century. 

John Hill Hewitt was born in Maiden Lane, New York City, on 
July 11, 1801. The son of James Hewitt (1770-1827), a figure of 
considerable importance in the early history of American music, he 
was brought up in Boston and New York. At the age of seventeen 
Hewitt received an appointment to the Military Academy at West 
Point in the class of 1822. While at West Point he studied music 
under Richard Willis, director of the Academy band, and developed 
a deep interest in the profession which was to be the “sheet anchor, 
as he termed it, of his long life. 

Hewitt never practiced the military profession. Although he co 
pleted the course at the Military Academy, he was not commi 
sioned. Instead he joined his father in a theatrical venture whic 
took him to the South. This endeavor ended in a disastrous fire i 
Augusta, Georgia, in 1823. He did not return north with his fathe 
but remained in Augusta as a music teacher. Seeking wider fieli 
he removed to Columbia, South Carolina, where he combined th 
teaching of music with the study of law. Columbia was followedh 
a period in Greenville as professor of music at the Female Academ 
In Greenville he established the first periodical of that area, t 
Ladies Literary Port Folio. The circuit of his first Southern to 
was completed when he returned to Augusta as a musician and ga 
up once and for all any ambitions toward the legal profession. 

Hewitt was married to Estelle Mangin of New York in 182 
There were seven children of this union. Mrs. Hewitt: died 
Hampton, Virginia, in 1859. 

In 1827 Hewitt was called to Boston by the death of his fat 
and remained there to work on the staff of the Massachuse 
Journal. His stay in Boston was not long and his next job wasiiiri 
Baltimore with the Minerva. His connection with this paper beg 
a long residence in Baltimore, the city with which he is most off 

associated. When the Minerva ceased publication in 1832, 


ing the next few years he founded the Baltimore Daily Clipper 
contributed to numerous local journals. In the 1830’s he becamegi 
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enthusiastic partisan of Henry Clay. He finally left Baltimore and 
moved to Washington, where he spent five years. In both Washing- 
ton and Norfolk, the next city in which he lived, he was engaged 
primarily in journalistic work. After two years in Norfolk he re- 
turned to Baltimore to edit the Sunday Enterprise. After the failure 
of the Enterprise Hewitt devoted himself for the next few years to 
his musical career, and finally accepted a professorship of music in 
the Chesapeake Female College and moved to Hampton, Virginia. 
Shortly after the death of his wife in 1859 he investigated settling 
in Petersburg, but decided on Richmond instead and, with the help 
of some old Baltimore friends, “‘succeeded in establishing a very 
Ws fourishing school.” 
Aside from his newspaper work Hewitt’s chief outlet for his 
ili ulents in the years before the Civil War was music. An obituary in 
the Baltimore American of October 8, 1890, states: ‘‘Processor 
Hewitt was known among many as the father of the American 
llad. His first essay in this direction was ‘The Minstrel’s Return 
irom the War,’ published in 1819, which reached immense popu- 
hrity, and was translated into many foreign tongues. Although of 
mdoubted genius, he was extremely modest, and wrote mostly 
der noms-de-plume, choosing a different one for each class of 
omposition. His topical songs, numbering about fifty, were written 
der the nom-de-plume of Eugene Raymond; his romances under 
hat of Colonel Marcus Kennedy, and comical poems under Jenks.”’ 
Hewitt’s greatest success was achieved as a writer of popular 
ngs. John Tasker Howard devotes seven pages of Our American 
Music to a discussion of Hewitt’s career as a composer of ballads— 
career that produced more than three hundred songs. Hewitt 
as one of the two or three most popular composers of the South 
ring the existence of the Confederacy, and his song-sheets appear 
gam the lists of the leading Confederate music publishers. Among 
is productions of that period are musical settings for “Rock Me to 
ep, Mother,” the popular ballad by Elizabeth Akers, and “All 
hiet Along the Potomac Tonight,” by Mrs. Ethel Lynn Eliot 
Mrs. Ballads with both words and music by Hewitt include ‘“The 
miknown Dead,” “When Upon the Field of Glory,” “You Are 
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Going to the Wars, Willie Boy!” and “The Young Volunteer,” 
Besides songs Hewitt composed the successful oratorio Jephtha, 
which was performed in New York in 1846 with a chorus of two 
hundred and an. orchestra of fifty, and several cantatas: “Flora’s 
Festival,” ‘The Fairy Bridal,” “The Revellers,” and “The Musical 
Enthusiast.” Most pretentious of his endeavors was an opera, Rip 
Van Winkle, although several of his dramatic pieces were played to 
original scores of varying complexity. 

Miscellaneous Poems* was Hewitt’s first published book. Issued 
in Baltimore in 1838, it includes not only the major portion of 
Hewitt’s early poetic work but also a collection of the words he had 
written for songs and two long poems: “Flora’s Festival” (here 
described as a pastoral oratorio), which had been performed in 
Baltimore in 1838, and “‘The Rival Harps.” 

Not until the Civil War stimulated the South to a concerted 
move for literary independence did he achieve a second volume. 
This was War: A Poem, with Copious Notes, Founded on the 
Revolution of 1861-62,° published in Richmond. “War, a poem by 
Mr. John H. Hewitt,” wrote The [London] Jndex, September 24, 
1863, “betrays a want of finish, but the author is unjust to himself 
in describing it as ‘bordering on doggerel’.”” For once Hewitt had 
exhibited more critical acumen than his critics, for the poem is both 
pedestrian and violent. West & Johnston published only the first 
canto of the projected poetical history of the new war for indepen 
dence. The story: of the war is carried through in manuscript but 
remains unpublished. 

The book-length publications by Hewitt were completed in 187] 
with the appearance of Shadows on the Wall. Included in this retro- 
spective and anecdotal volume is the historical poem “De Soto; or, 
The Conquest of Florida” and minor poems. The principal portion 
of the book is adapted from Hewitt’s manuscript autobiography. 
Included are sketches of William Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Ann Royall 
James R. Randall, Edgar Allan Poe, Anne Cora Mowatt Ritchie, 


4J. H. Hewitt. Miscellaneous Poems. Baltimore, N. Hickman, 1838. 


5]. H. Hewitt. War: A Poem, with Copious Notes, Founded on the Revolution ¢ 
1861-62 (Up to the Battles Before Richmond, Inclusive). Richmond, Va., West 4 
Johnston, 1862. 
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George W. Childs, George Willig, David Crockett, and President 
John Tyler. 

The writing in Shadows on the Wall is undistinguished. It is un- 
organized to an extreme degree—even for an avowedly anecdotal 
volume. But, because of the personal connection of the author with 
famous characters of the nineteenth century, it is a volume of some 
interest and importance. 

Hewitt’s career as a dramatist began, no doubt, with his first 
association with a theatrical company. He was not one to let any 
real or fancied talent go to waste. No manuscripts that can be 
definitely assigned to his early period of association with the theatre, 
however, are known to exist. Hewitt’s career both as a dramatist 
and as a theatrical entrepreneur reached its zenith during the Civil 
War. At the beginning of the war he was in Richmond and, failing 
in his efforts to secure an appointment in the Confederate govern- 
ment or army, became the manager of the Richmond Theatre. 
Burned out on New Year’s morning of 1862, he organized the 
Richmond Varieties in the abandoned Trinity Church, but soon 
retired from the venture in Richmond and moved to Augusta. 

Hewitt’s description of the Richmond Theatre fire is, despite its 
accompaniment of overblown phraseology, an example of the vital- 
ity with which he occasionally wrote, a vitality usually edited out of 

is published works: 


My office was in the front part of the building, and in it 
were all my manuscripts, music, books, works of art and 
private papers. There I slept—having for my companion 
an actor by the name of Ogden, a fellow whom I had en- 
gaged to do the /ight business on a small salary. He was 
a fawning sycophant, with just brains enough to know 
how to fascinate a frail woman and keep himself from the 
clutches of the conscript officer, by swearing allegience[ ! ] 
to the Queen of England when it was known and proved 
that he was born in this country. This man slept in the 
same room with me on the night of the fire. On the pre- 
vious night the “Log Fort” had been performed—in it a 
number of fire arms were used-—and to them, 4s paradox- 
ical as it may seem, I owed my life. 
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I had retired to rest after the performance had concluded 
and the building secured. At about 12 o’clock Ogden 
came in and sought his couch. I did not notice him par- 
ticularly but endeavoured too[ !] woo myself into the em- 
braces of “Nature’s soft restorer—sleep.” I was awak- 
ened during the morning by a strange noise among the 
rafters, like the running of rats between the plastering 
and the wood work. Being used to these kind of noises, 
I turned over, and again essayed to sleep. Suddenly there 
were several loud explosions and I thought I heard the 
roar of flames. I immediately jumped up, opened the door 
of the office and found the entire stage and procenium[ !] 
wrapt in the fiery element. The heat was intense, and the 
flames like hungry serpants[!] were twisting around the 
columns that supported the family circle of boxes—the 
skeletons of the flats and wings were sparkling as if 
studded with myriads of stars—and tongues of fire lapped 
the damask curtains of the private boxes. My first impulse 
was to arouse Ogden, who was in a sound sleep. He leapt 
afrighted[!] from his bed, and gathering up his clothes, 
made his way hastily down a flight of steps to the front 
door, and then bellowed to me for the key. I took the 
key from its hanging place, went down stairs, opened the 
door, and let him out into the less heated atmosphere— 
then returned to the office, in order to secure my own 
clothes and a considerable amount of money that was 
locked up in my secretary. On my return I found that the 
flames had passed the orchestra and were leaping over 
the parquette. The atmosphere was intensely hot, and I 
had to place my hand over my mouth and nostrils to keep 
from respiring it into my lungs. On entering the office, I 
closed the door behind me to keep out the hot air. I was 
long searching for the key of the secretary, and after all, 
could not find it, so—hastily drawing on my pantaloons | 
began to make efforts to save myself—giving up the 
money as lost. When I opened the door to pass along the 
lobby and from thence to the stair-way, the flames at- 
tacked me furiously and the smoke almost suffocated me. 
I, however, made my way through the fiery barrier and 
reached the street with my face, hair and hands severely 
burned.’ 
7Gilbert Crampton, v. 2. 
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Hewitt was, throughout his life, interested in the theatre. His 
work included more than two-score dramatic pieces. Many of them 
were never performed but others achieved a real, though ephemeral, 
popularity. The war years were Hewitt’s most productive as a 
dramatist. Deterred by the prejudice of the day from presenting 
the old ““Yankee”’ plays, Hewitt wrote practically an entire reper- 
toire for the players with whom he worked. Principal among his 
productions of the Confederate period were The Scouts, The Log 
Fort, The Vivandiere, and The Prisoner of Monterey. A play of 
this period is the only one yet to appear in print—King Linkum the 
First,’ published early this year by the Emory University Library. 

Hewitt’s plays are uniformly sensational in conception, wooden 
in treatment. Stock characters find their way through stereotyped 
situations in dialogue that manages to include all the clichés of the 
provincial theatre. But the very number hints of some success and, 
4s acting drama in a theatrical period generally without distinction, 
they no doubt held their own. 

The war years had brought great personal changes to Hewitt. 
In 1863 he made his second marriage—to Mary Alethia Smith of 
Savannah. The marriage was strongly opposed by the bride’s family 
because of the difference in her age and Hewitt’s; she was eighteen, 

esixty-three. Writing of his marriage (probably in 1864) he says: 


I was alone. The existing war had separated me from all 
that I held dear on earth, my mother and my children. I 
knew not whether the former was alive or not, for I had 
no means of communicating with the north. She was in 
Burlington, N. J., when I last heard from her, while the 
rest of my children, with the exception of two, a son and 
daughter, were in Baltimore. This loneliness, this want 
of ‘something to love” increased with my years—for my 
daughter, the one remaining South, had married an officer 
in the Confederate Army—and my youngest son was a 
lieutenant in the Army of Virginia. In vain I looked 
around for one in whom I could confide.® 
H. Hewitt. King Linkum the First, a Musical Burletta, as Performed at the Con- 


Hall, Augusta, Georgia, February 23, 1863. Edited by Richard Barksdale Har- 
tll. Emory Sources & Reprints, Series IV (1947), Number 1. 


ilbert Crampton, v. 2. 
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By the end of the war Hewitt had the beginning of a second family 
with the first of four children to be born to his second wife. 

Left without fortune and with a growing family, Hewitt returne| 
to Baltimore and attempted to re-establish himself there. For 
while he edited the Sunday Press, but the paper failed. He acceptej 
a professorship of music at the Wesleyan Female Institute in Stau 
ton, Virginia, and moved there, bringing to live with him his wif, 
and child who had been with her family while he was in Baltimor 
Not content at Staunton, he transferred his allegiance to the Dunbs 
Female Institute at Winchester, Virginia. During this period hy 
wrote for the Staunton Spectator and finally became editor of th 
Valley Virginian. 

The appointment at the Dunbar Institute lasted only two year 
At the end of that time Hewitt made a tour north and succeeded i 
disposing of some of his musical compositions (at prices whid 
could not support him) but failed to make a permanent connectia 
He went south to Savannah and became editor of The Mirra 
another short-lived paper, at $5.00 (later $7.50) per week. Hi 
also edited The Southern Musical World, a monthly published: 
Savannah by his wartime associate H. L. Schreiner. By the end¢ 
1875 Hewitt had returned once more to Baltimore, where he was‘ 
spend the rest of his life in genteel poverty—lionized as a link wi 
the Baltimore of another day but largely neglected as a still pri 
ticing author and musician. 

For a time in Baltimore Hewitt conducted music classes. Foro 
year he held the professorship of music of the Baltimore Pub 
Schools for colored pupils, but he declined reappointment. He o 
tributed widely to the various Baltimore newspapers, publishing’ 
them reminiscences, short and continued stories, and poetry. 

In his declining years Hewitt collected many of his poems ti 
had appeared only in newspapers. These, with the addition of son 
manuscript poetry, he prepared for publication, but the book ¥ 
never published. Likewise he prepared an elaborate history oft 
Confederate States that remains in manuscript. Despite its g 
erally florid style this history has some interest, as it often took 
direction of a social history at a time when most professional li 
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orians were writing only from a military or political point of view. 

By the time of the dedication of the Poe monument in 1875, 

ewitt was almost a monument himself. With a life begun in the 
irst year of the century, he was to live to the threshold of its last 
Hecade. The span of his years had witnessed the growth of the new 
epublic from a struggling infant nation to a world power stretching 
ncross the continent. The span of his interests had taken him into 
he worlds of the military, music, the press, and the theatre. In the 
lays when American culture was confined largely to the seaboard he 
ad lived in the principal towns from Boston to Savannah. He had 
nown the literary, military, and political leaders of the day. 

But Hewitt never entered the circle of the really great. Although 
he line of his interests and his talents cut through the peripheries 
bf the circles of the famous in many fields, Hewitt never joined the 
ompany of genius. He reflected the tastes and talents of the nine- 


eenth century, but his was the talent of reflection, not the genius of 
ontribution. 





Finnish Love Song 


after Goethe 


Should he come, the well-beloved, 

Just the same as when he left me, 

On his lips should ring my kisses 

Though with wolfsblood they were reddened ; 
I should clasp his hand with fervor 

Though his finger tips were serpents. 


Wind, O hadst thou understanding, 
Shifting thou shouldst bear the greetings, 
Though upon thy wings they perished, 

To and fro ’twixt distant lovers. 


Gladly I’d abstain from dainties, 
Banish thoughts of rich-spread tables, 
Sooner than the friend relinquish 
Who was summer’s speedy conquest 
And was tamed in winter’s leisure. 


T. H. E. 
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The Wonderful Marshes of Glynn 


By Count D. GiBson 


Count D. Gibson, B.Ph. ’10, M.S. ’24, M.S. (Georgia School of Technol. 
ogy) ’27, was formerly Professor of Geology at Georgia School of Tech. 
nology. He now resides on St. Simons Island. 


IDNEY LANIER saw the wonder and beauty of the Marshes of 
Glynn. The geologist sees the wonder and effectiveness of the 
water dynamics that gave them birth and growth. 

Marsh is a general term, whereas swamp is restricted to fresh. 
water areas. Near the seashore, however, marsh takes on the specific 
meaning of salt-water muds. And it is necessary to stress here that 
streams flowing through marshes are salt-water streams. 

Marshes have their origins in swamps that have been flooded by 
encroaching sea levels. A look at the U. S. geological topographic 
quadrangles of the Coastal Plain contiguous to the ocean, shows 
swamps in Glynn County that eventually will be marshes in the nett 
two thousand years, for according to Coast and Geodetic Survey 
reports, the Atlantic level is rising at the rate of one and a half fect 
per century. Investigation of Glynn’s marshes shows cypress stumps 
occupying the same spots where they originally grew some five thov- 
sand years ago in swamp similar to the present Buffalo area. 

The layman should keep in mind that the geologist has long ag 
learned that flat topography anywhere is mainly the result of the 
leveling effect of moving water. Water has two different means 0 
accomplishing the flat surface: first, by the long-time movement of 
inundating waters that are subsequently withdrawn, leaving ter 
races that border streams, lakes, or oceans; second, by meandering 
streams, as shown by the flood plains of fresh-water streams. Thay 
flatness of marsh is not accomplished by materials being brought if 
and distributed equally over its surface. Many investigators hav 
erroneously thought this to be the case. Marshes, like flood plain 
of fresh-water rivers, are built and leveled by meandering salt-wate 
streams. 

The Piedmont area around Atlanta is composed of crystallin 
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rock, metamorphic for the most part, but having frequent igneous 
injections such as Stone Mountain. Now it so happens that both of 
these rocks have the makings of sand and clay when they are 
weathered. The sand is chiefly quartz. Clay is a‘ fine-textured de- 
posit, either sedimentary or residual, consisting of hydrated alum- 
inum silicates containing various impurities. Mud is often wet clay 
and at all times it is an unconsolidated deposit of the clay grade and 
containing a high percentage of water. Silt is finer than muds and 
its particles better assorted by water action. 

When the crystalline rocks are weathered into their quartz and 
day minerals, they are washed down to the rivers by Georgia’s 
annual rainfall of sixty inches by which they are finally carried to 
the sea. In the more than three-hundred-mile journey to the sea the 
particles of sand and clay are ground down to very fine materials, 
the sand grains having diameters on the average of about .2 mm. 
and the mud of from .01 to .001 mm. Size of rock particles is im- 
portant as affecting their transportation by running water. The 
larger the particles the swifter must the flow be to move them, and 
the finer they are the more easily are they carried by water barely 
moving. 

It follows then that the larger particles begin dropping out as 
the rivers lose their steeper gradients on reaching the flat lands 
near the coast. Only the smallest particles are now held in suspen- 
sion. About ten miles from the ocean the tides meet the river waters 
head on, and temporarily the flows of both the river and the tide 
are stopped. Consequently the coarsest remaining particles of sand 
and silt are unloaded by the rivers. When the rivers are flooding 
or overflowing their banks, these coarse particles of silt are carried 
out to the adjoining areas and are deposited as fresh-water alluvials 
@nilar to delta soils. These soils are very fertile and are in great 
emand by truck growers and farmers in general. Butler Island 
@ arms on the Altamaha River is such a deposit. 

The halting of the river’s flow is but of short duration, since the 
ide soon starts to fall, thus permitting the resumption of the river 
trent toward the sea. Particles that have been dropped will be 
bicked up again and carried farther toward the sea. However, this 
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load to the sea is comprised chiefly of sand. The silt particles hay 
been so finely ground by their long journey down the river that the 
now grade into colloidal sizes and are held in suspension and sol 
tion as colloids. Colloidal units become electrically charged all j 
the same polarity, with the result that they repel each other an 
will stay suspended in the river water indefinitely. Now since s 
water is heavier than river water, these colloidal particles appa 
ently should stay suspended more easily in the sea water. But the 
are precipitated by contact with the sea water. The salt sea wat 
is electrolytic or ionized, its particles or ions have both positi 
and negative charges, resulting, when the river and ocean wat 
mix, in a change of the polarity of some of the colloidal particle 
and now the silt units attract each other, or as it is usually ¢ 
pressed, partial flocculation occurs. However, the increased s 
units are still too light to settle out where there is much moveme 
of the waters in which they are suspended. 


The meeting point of the Altamaha River current and the inco 
ing tidal bore is marked by the presence of salt-water rivers 
either side of the Altamaha channel. These are tidal rivers, 
one on the south, which flows into Glynn County, being known 


Buttermilk Sound. 

At high tide, the partially flocculated but still suspended silt p 
ticle aggregates pass from the Altamaha into Buttermilk Sow 
whence they are transported by its current southward towards t 
marshes. Now, just as the ocean waters had entered Altam: 
Sound on the flood tide, so they enter St. Simons Sound on the so 
and flow northward, eventually to meet, and stop again, the 
laden waters from Buttermilk Sound. This second cessation of mo 
ment is sufficient to cause a large portion of the silt to settle out 

From this depository another stream action takes over the ma 
muds and distributes them evenly between the islands and 
mainland. This distribution is done by meandering of the strea 
Meandering is the winding and turning of a stream’s course, 
is one of the most powerful tools that a stream possesses. In yom 
a stream cuts downward; in old age a stream cuts sideward. 
should be kept in mind that age in reference to rivers does not r 
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0 calendar years but to the ratio of work to be done to that already 
done. All natural streams will meander if given enough time. The 
york-accomplishing ability of a meander curve depends on the fact 
that the water on the outer part of a curve has to flow much faster 
than that on the inner side of the curve, just as when a column of 
oops makes a turn, the pivot side takes half-steps whereas the 
miter side has to lengthen its strides. Since the water of the outer 
part of the curve has an increased velocity, it begins to take up a big- 
xt load, and it can only get this load by eating into the outer bank. 
but at the same time on the inner part of the curve the velocity is 
ss than the current speed in the preceding tangent; so part of its 
sad is deposited and builds up the inner bank. The whole stream— 
cd, banks, and all—moves over in the direction of the outer part of 
he curve. In the Marshes of Glynn this rate is about five feet a 
ar for the normal meander. This rate was determined by obser- 
ation and by comparison with old maps. 














The result of these meander movements is that sooner or later 
eentire mud content of a marsh is worked over, moved back and 
th as the stream channels shift from the islands to the mainland 
dback again. To expand the thought still more, let one consider 
tk complete pattern of marsh drainage if every curve of every 
ram shifts ceaselessly in the direction of the outer parts of its 
wes. Meander loops develop and are cut off, which in turn start 
¢ stream beds shifting in other directions. Time is an element 
at geological activities possess in restless abundance. 

e sol The highland banks contiguous to the marshes are roughly par- 
tl to each other. The same is true of highland areas adjoining 
lley flood plains. Therefore, a law may be stated from these 
d data: the sides of lateral planation of meandering streams are 
ghly parallel to the median of their sinuosity. 


















ard, Buzzard Roost. Also limestone and clay deposits appear 
requently. All these are left by meandering loops being cut off. 

larshes are on both the seaward and the landward side of St. 
ons. There was an island to the seaward of St. Simons when 
Simons was the mainland. Bloody Marsh lay between this 
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former island and the present St. Simons that was then the main. 
land. As time goes on and St. Simons is erased, the wonderfi| 
Marshes of Glynn will be the seaward marshes of the new $¢ 
Simons that will be cut out of the present mainland. 

Another feature of the marshes is a stabilized surface elevation, 
which is about ten feet above the mean low tide. This critical level 
is dependent on the sea level and does not change except as the 
ocean levels change. By the facts of their elevation stasis and their 
meander origin it appears that marshes can only grow larger. Itis 
true that some marshes have slightly varying elevations from the 
general levels, but these are caused by the comparative location, 
particularly as related to those points where tides meet each other 
in entering the marshes from different directions. If blowing sand 
be neglected, the limit of marsh elevation is dependent directly 
the mean of extremely high tides. 

Many an agriculturist has looked upon the marshes with a gleam 
in the eye differing from those of the poet and geologist. He ha 
seen the fertile soil of the delta deposits and taken note of th 
transportation by the rivers of the best soils of the uplands to th 
sea. Why shouldn’t the marshes produce wonderful crops if the 
were properly drained? As a matter of fact they are rich soik 
There are, however, three deterrents to the using of salt marshe 
for farming. Salt (NaC1) is contained in too great abundance; 
this should be leached out by drainage and rainfall, the other ek 
ments making up the fertility would be leached along with the salt 
and finally, the texture of the mud is so fine that it could never bs 
stirred for preparation, planting, and cultivation without becomig 
rock-hard when it dries out. The chief natural plant growth o 
the marshes is the marsh grass (Spartina patens), which cattle a 
“tackies” (marsh ponies) find palatable and nutritious. Its sap! 
quite salty. 

Animal life on the marshes consists for the most part of th 
clapper rail (the marsh hen), the marsh wren, marsh rabbits, am 
minks. There are many other forms of life, predatory, that vis 
the marshes for food, such as snakes, raccoons, opossums, hawk 
crows, herons, cranes, and eagles. The marsh streams abound | 
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fsh, crabs, clams (Venus mercenaria), oysters, shrimp, and por- 
poises. Ihe marshes are a natural refuge for wild life, and since 
they seem not to have any specific economic value, they may con- 
stitute the one last hope for its survival. 





The Bond Endures 
By CuHar.es R. Hart 


A day 
Will brush my cares away, 
A day of quiet spent at ease 
With birds and trees. 


The round 
Of life may hold me bound, 
If only one day of the seven 
I look on heaven. 


The sense 
That Nature waits, immense, 
Beyond our triviality, 
Is balm to me. 


Hate, greed, 
May rule the world; I need 
To prove that I am not their thrall, 
Leaving it all. 


All fear 
To lose a friend so dear 
Has vanished, as again I find 
Repose of mind. 


Afar 
Or near, in earth or star, 
You are mine, Nature, I am yours; 


The bond endures. 
[ 121 ] 





EDITORIAL 


We have had peace, of a sort, now for two years. No one with any 
reading of history could reasonably have expected the golden years 
to return immediately. The years succeeding our Revolutionary 
and Civil Wars were filled with domestic distress and foreign mis 
understandings. Contemporaries were inclined to take a dark view 
of things, and otherwise level-headed men made gloomy predictions 
of worse to come. But the old bad times have dwindled in perspec. 
tive. In the wisdom of hindsight we find it hard to understand the 
forebodings of our ancestors. Didn’t everything turn out well 
enough in the end? 

A more pious generation saw the working of Providence through. 
out national affairs. Americans were a chosen people, and, favored 
of Heaven so highly, as long as they pursued the democratic ideal, 
they could not but prosper. We have no license to smile at the 
naivete of our forefathers, for theirs was a strenuous creed of faith, 
work, and liberty. And it brought them through all difficulties and 
threatening disasters. 

These are indeed bad times through which we are passing. Iti 
no great matter whether they are better or worse than former bai 
times; they are bad enough. Where does the open admission of a 
inescapable fact put us? 

There is no reason why it should submerge us in pessimism. Two 
world wars in this half-century have not bled us white. The lat 
crisis has left us physically and spiritually weary, but nothing new 
exhausted. The magnificent output of national effort should eva 
be tonic in its final effect. For barbaric peoples the spoils of victon 
atoned for hardship, peril, and loss. We boast a stage of civiliz 
tion in which we seek no spoils; the very idea of victory is discovert 
to be an illusion. The victory achieved by waging war is but pr 
liminary to the victory that may crown unwearied striving for th 
winning of peace. That is the more glorious fight to which we mu 
now gird ourselves. 

It would be well if we continued to put our trust in Providen 
But faith must be implemented by a willingness to put forth contm 
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ous effort. The American democratic tradition was founded in 
work. No success in our history was obtained easily, but in the face 
of daunting obstacles. It took long, determined endeavor to unify 
the colonies, to form a government, to conquer the continent, to win 
international recognition. The United States is now the greatest of 
world powers. Such a position has always been fraught with uncer- 
tainty and menaced by insecurity. Perhaps our position of world 
leadership has been brought about by manifest destiny, but unless 
we really want world leadership, we don’t have to have it. Unless 
we want it badly enough to work, and hope, and exercise patience 
almost to the limit of human endurance, we can’t hold it. 

It is nothing less than shocking, the glibness with which many 
refer to ‘‘the next world war.” A cheap, unthinking fatalism speaks 
inthe phrase, denying alike the religion and the political philosophy 
we profess. In the nature of human weakness only a favored few 
can hold either religious or political faith at all times in full secur- 
ity. During the past decade we have doubted, wavered, been op- 
pressed with fears, but in the end, as a nation we rose to a triumph- 
ant vindication of the faith that is in us. 

We must not be dismayed that the efforts of faith are fitful. It is 
simply incredible that they should prove utterly self-destructive. 
sreat things have been wrought in our time; great things wait to be 
achieved. We shall not behold the consummation of our ideals to- 
lay, nor tomorrow. Perhaps we shall never see it, for in the slow 
ulfilment of great works the least measure of time is the genera- 
ion. The work of bringing peace to a world where peace has never 
welt is the greatest which may engage human energies. This is our 
york, laid upon us unavoidably because of our preeminence. If we 
efuse the task or falter in it, we shall deserve no credit entry what- 


ver in the ledgers of civilization, which, if it survive, will take little 
ought of us. 





King Linkum the First 


; A Review by Davip M. Potter 


David M. Potter, A.B.’32, M.A. (Yale) ’33, Ph.D. (Yale) ’40, is Associan 
Professor of History at Yale University. 


During the winter of 1862-63, the Southern Confederacy still occupied a pov. 
erful, and even commanding position. The superb military combination ¢ 
Lee and Jackson had dispatched a whole series of Union commanders, an( 
seemed likely to deal handily with the current adversary, “Fighting Jo’ 
Hooker. Lincoln, to be sure, had issued an emancipation proclamation, bu, 
without military success, this seemed a mere rhetorical flourish. The South 
could still face the future with confidence, even with cheer. 

It was in this atmosphere that John Hill Hewitt, a musician and theatricd 
manager, presented at Augusta, on February 23, 1863, a “musical burlett:’ 
which he entitled King Linkum the First, and which is now published for th 
first time, with an editorial introduction by Richard B. Harwell, in th 
Emory Sources & Reprints.* 

King Linkum was a slight affair, never intended to be more than a bit of 
fooling, and was, as Mr. Harwell decisively remarks, “of no merit as drama 
But it is, nevertheless, an item of considerable value for what it reflects of th 
Confederate mood at this time, of the attitude of the South toward Lincol 
and of the parlous state of the Southern theatre. It depicts Lincoln, his wit 
and son, and also Winfield Scott, William H. Seward, and Benjamin f 
Butler, in a series of episodes designed to make them appear ridiculous am 
futile, rather than hateful and menacing. Lincoln emerges as inept, confusel 
and, at one point, befuddled by liquor. His wife browbeats him, his spoil 
and dissipated son ignores him, the “Ghost” of the public credit haunts him 
and, in general, his responsibilities overpower him, so that he exclaims, 


“Enough I’ve had of lofty sitting 
Oh, for the days of fence-rail splitting! 


Aye, there’s the rub; 
I’m in the mire up to the hub.” 


Despite these points of character, however, no real characterization seem 
to be intended. Instead, the treatment is wholly farcical, with attention ot 
to the comic possibilities. But thin though this may be dramatically, it reves 
much about the psychology of the South, which could still laugh at the 
tagonist, and which, though it treated Lincoln as a buffoon, at least did m 
develop a gospel of hatred of him. The absence of any real frightfulness 
Hewitt’s Lincoln speaks well for the mental balance of the South at this tim 

In his excellent introduction, Mr. Harwell comments upon the place! 


1John Hill Hewitt. King Linkum the First, a Musical Burletta, as Performed at th 
Concert Hall, Augusta, Georgia, February 23, 1863. Edited by Richard Barksd 
Harwell. Emory Sources & Reprints, Series 1V, Number 1. The Library, Emory (i 
versity, 1947. 32 pp. $0.50. 
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this little item in the drama of the Confederacy, and he enumerates other 
plays which appeared during the existence of the Confederate government. 
It is in connection with Southern culture, of course, that most readers will be 
interested in this play, but it also has points of distinct, though perhaps rather 
gecialized interest, as a Lincolnian item. In the vast body of published Lin- 
colniana, which runs into thousands of titles, and fills two sturdy volumes in 
arecent bibliography by Jay Monaghan, there are only a handful of Confed- 
erate pieces. “I'wo items of verse, The Devil’s Visit to Old Abe, published at 
LaGrange, and Abram, A Military Poem, published at Richmond, are the 
only Confederate productions recorded which deal principally with Lincoln. 
King Linkum the First is obviously of interest as an addition to this group. 
As a play, it occupies an even more distinctive position, for there does not 
appear to be any other known drama which preceded it in presenting Lincoln 
on the stage. One cannot, of course, say assuredly that this was first, for 
other plays may remain in manuscript as King Linkum did for eighty years, 
but the absence of any other such play in the available record is at least chal- 
lenging. Odell’s elaborate history of the New York stage mentions no Lincoln 
during the war period; Roy Basler’s Lincoln Legend lists twenty-seven plays 
about Lincoln, but none earlier than 1865, except The Royal Ape, which was 
ever staged ; and Monaghan’s bibliography, containing a number of dramatic 
titles not noted by Basler, also shows no play about Lincoln until after the 
Var. (One which was later said to have been produced during the war cer- 
ainly could not have been, for it dealt very largely with the assassination. ) 
hus it may well be that the crude caricature known as “King Linkum” was 
he earliest impersonation of Abraham Lincoln ever to tread the boards, and 
hat John Hill Hewitt was the predecessor, if not the peer, of John Drink- 


water, Robert E. Sherwood, and every other dramatist who has turned his 
and to the Lincoln theme. 


The Battle for Leyte Gulf 


A Review by Joun D. LEE 


. Vann Woodward, B.Ph.’30, M.A. (Columbia) ’32, Ph.D. (North Caro- 
lina) ’37, Associate Professor of History at Johns Hopkins University, 
served during the war as an Intelligence Officer in the Office of Chief of 
Naval Operations. John D. Lee, A.B. (Duke) ’32, B.D. (Duke) ’34, 
Ph.D. (Boston University) ’37, is Associate Professor of Church History 
in the Candler School of Theology. He served as Chaplain aboard an escort 


carrier in the Pacific for eighteen months, participating in five major battles 
including the Battle for Leyte Gulf. 


fhe author of Tom Watson: Agrarian Rebel has moved a long distance from 
ography in this work on American naval history. That he has succeeded in 


aking this transition is a tribute to his versatility, as well as to his well- 
ounded scholarship. 


The Battle for Leyte Gulf. By C. Vann Woodward. New York, The Macmillan 
ompany, 1947, 244 pp. $4.00. 





Samuel Eliot Morrison, professor of history at Harvard, has begun wring 
and directing a complete history of the United States Navy’s role in Worl 
War II. The first volume of this work, Volume II, has already appeared an 
if World War III holds off long enough we may be privileged to read th 
complete record of recent U. S. naval warfare. 

Until that record is completed, however, and even afterwards, there wil 
still be room for certain specialized studies on various aspects of the wa, 
This book is such a study. It describes the sea battle which was original 
called “The Second Battle of the Philippine Sea,” now officially entitled “Th 
Battle for Leyte Gulf.” 

Most reputable historians of the recent conflict consider the Battle of Mit. 
way the first great turning-point in the sea war with Japan. It was th 
curtain-raiser for modern sea warfare. The same historians would be force 
to admit that the Battle for Leyte Gulf was the decisive action in that wa, 
since it was the occasion in which the previously-uncommitted Japanese In 
perial Fleet was thrown into a last-gasp attempt to wrest victory out of cer 
tain defeat. 

In this respect, as in others, the Battle for Leyte Gulf was the Jutland 
World War II. In other respects it surpassed Jutland as the iron-clads sw 
passed wooden ships. More ships and greater tonnage were involved than 7 
Jutland. And whereas Jutland resulted in a standoff, though the Germa 
Imperial Fleet never again veritured out to do battle, the United States Nay 
at Leyte Gulf succeeded not only in “crossing the T,” which was attemptel 
unsuccessfully at Jutland, but also in smashing the Japanese Fleet to sucha 
extent that it was no longer a factor in the war. 

Those of us who participated in the Battle for Leyte Gulf have reason 
be grateful to Dr. Woodward for filling in the picture of it for us. Becau 
it was fought over a wide area and in three separate parts, it was impossible ft 
the personnel engaged in any part to know what was happening in the oti 
sectors. Here we have a comprehensive picture of the battle, treating cal 
part of it separately and then combining the strands into an overall sche 
Another factor which contributes to comprehensiveness in the book is t 
assistance which the Navy Department gave in making available not only’ 
own records but also those of the Japanese, which became available at # 
end of the war. 

This Japanese testimony clears up some of the mystifying features of 
battle. But it does not explain satisfactorily why the middle prong of t 
enemy fleet broke off its action against the defenseless CVE’s, when, if t 
pressure had been continued, they might all have been sunk. It is not t 
author’s fault that he does not clarify this, for the admirals themselves did # 
succeed in doing so. 

If there is one major criticism to be made of this work, it is that the auth 
has not always been as completely objective as he might have been. It 
entirely possible that this is the price which was required for the assistat 
which the Navy provided. It is also possible that the author was unaware! 
any deviation from objectivity. 

This lack of objectivity is most evident in his treatment of Admiral Hal 
Those who came into personal contact with Halsey testify to his pers 
magnetism. But those who suffered as a result of his mistakes are inclined 
consider him a seagoing Patton, without Patton’s proved strategic ability. 
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And because we suffered from his mistakes, some of us are not inclined to 
be as charitable toward Halsey as Dr. Woodward is. His major mistake— 
and it came close to being fatal to our cause—was this: The enemy fleet came 
into battle in two sections from their bases in Singapore and Borneo. Their 
plan was to converge upon our Leyte beachhead by approaching it by a south- 
tn passage through the Philippine archipelago and through a middle passage. 
Halsey assigned the southern prong to Admiral Kincaid, and took up his own 
position at the exit of the passage through which the center prong would come. 

hen word came to Halsey that a third section of the Japanese fleet was com- 
ng down from the north, reported to include carriers, which the other two 
nemy forces did not include. Without informing Kincaid that he was taking 
is entire force north with him to engage the newly-reported force, Halsey 
pulled out all his ships, leaving not so much as a picket destroyer to protect 
he Leyte Gulf shipping and the escort carriers which were providing air 
upport for that shipping and the troops ashore. 


The result of this mistake in judgment was that the center enemy force 
ame unmolested through San Bernardino Strait, fell upon the escort carriers, 
nd inflicted grievous damage, to say nothing of endangering the entire Leyte 
invasion at a time when its foothold was most precarious. 


The escort carrier, or CVE, was a war-born ship and was never intended 
or combat use. Originally designed for convoy protection against enemy sub- 
arines, they had performed signally in the Atlantic. Because they had not 
en designed for combat use, they were neither armed nor protected as they 
ould have been if they had been designed for combat. Those of us who 
ipped aboard them used to say that they could take two torpedoes, one in 
d one over, and there was danger of shipping water in a heavy fog. Their 
rmament was worth about as much as a bean-shooter, being limited for all 
ractical purposes to one five-inch gun, so placed that it could only be fired 
hen the ship was fleeing. As a result of Halsey’s error of judgment, a group 
these ships was left to do battle with Japan’s newest and best battleships, 
hich carried eighteen-inch guns. When the war was over, it was learned that 


he Japanese northern task force was intended from the beginning as a decoy, 
lure Halsey away from Leyte. 


It was in this fashion that the CVE came of age in the Battle of Leyte 
ulf—the hard way! With the aid of their shepherding destroyers and de- 
oyer escorts, they dodged salvo after salvo from the eighteen-inch guns of 
e Japanese and beat off attack after attack from the Japanese suicide planes, 
til some of us aboard could only think—when we had a moment to think 
all—of Sir Richard Grenville and the “Revenge,” “the one and the fifty- 
ree.” 

We won the battle. The constant pounding which our planes gave the 
uthern prong of the enemy fleet; the success with which Oldendorf “crossed 
e T” on that group, ending the threat of attack to our beachhead ; the action 
the Japanese in breaking off the battle in the central area when the annihila- 
bn of our escort carriers was imminent; the destruction of this group by our 
anes as it fled back to its bases; and the sinking of the enemy carriers of the 
tthern section of the fleet by our planes: all these factors contributed to our 
al victory, a victory which must rank in years to come with the decisive 
val battles of history. After the Battle for Leyte Gulf, the Philippines lay 
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ripe for us to pluck and the last corner had been turned on our path to fin 
victory in the war. 

But it was won in spite of Halsey, rather than because of him. Kincaj 
comes out of this battle with heightened stature. Oldendorf carved an end 
ing place for himself in naval history. But if Halsey’s place in history is 
be determined by this battle, if he stands or falls because of it, then fall 
must. 

Woodward states that “the Central Force . . . was admittedly the respo 
sibility of the Third Fleet,” which was Halsey’s outfit. He also admits th 
when the progress of the central force of the enemy was reported, “the co 
mander of the Third Fleet did not readjust his own disturbed plans—did y 
even admit they were disturbed. He adhered to his strategy of attacking ¢ 
Northern Force with everything he had, leaving San Bernardino Strait 
guarded in spite of the reported progress of the Central Force.’ So he we 
north with all his ships, leaving Kincaid in ignorance of the unguarded 
from the Strait, through which the enemy’s force was proceeding. Th 
while the Seventh Fleet was busy with the southern force, the unoppos 
central force fell upon our unprotected carriers in Leyte Gulf. 

In his conclusion, the author of the book evaluates the mistakes made 
the Japanese admirals in the light of the history of the battle. It might 
been well if he also had made a similar evaluation of the American admir 

The book is an excellent example of historical reporting and as such is 
be commended. No one need look further for the complete story of the ba 
One is tempted to conclude from it, however, that the Battle for Leyte 
and the naval war in the Pacific, as far as it was illustrated by this si 
battle, was won because the enemy made more mistakes than we did and 
because of superb naval leadership on our side. 
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EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


Problems of Enrollment, 1947 


With the cessation of hostilities and the speedy dis- 
charge of a large number of men by the armed services, 
Emory faced serious admissions problems. 

The pressure at first was chiefly upon freshman and 
sophomore classes of the College. Hasty provision for 
living quarters was made, class and laboratory space im- 
provised, additional teachers recruited. Thus the Col- 
lege managed, despite doubled enrollment, to meet the 
emergency. - 

The picture is changing, but at the beginning of fall 
quarter 1947 the University will encounter a no less 
pressing problem. As the wave of men who entered col- 
lege in 1946 moves forward, the situation becomes acute 
in the upper classes of the College and the professional 
divisions. In dentistry and medicine hundreds of well- 
qualified men have had to be turned away. Demands in 
business administration, in law, in several departments 
of the Upper Division of the College, in the Graduate 
School, will shortly exceed capacity. Here the problem 
cannot be solved as it was in the College; it is impossi- 
ble to expand much without lowering the quality of in- 
struction. 

Policies of admission will not be greatly altered. Em- 
phasis on quality of preparation will continue. Emory’s 
primary obligation to the Southeast will be recognized. 
Due consideration will be given to the ties between 
Emory and her alumni and friends. Facilities will be 
utilized to the utmost, and the faculty will cheerfully 
shoulder additional responsibilities. But pressure of 
abnormal circumstances must not induce Emory to in- 
crease enrollment to a degree which would jeopardize 
sound educational standards. 











A statement ptepared by 
the Registrar and Director of Admissions 























